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FREE TRADE AS AN EXPERIMENT. 


WE must confess that our veneration for the principles of trade which are 
advocated and acted upon by Great Britain is becoming less and less, as our 
reading and observation are more extended. In her journals, and in conver- 
sation, we have often met with the remark, that “ England has proved the 
exellence of free trade by actual experiment.” She has proved the excellence 
of free trade, sure enough, but where, in what sense, and to whose advantage, 
and with what results? She has proved this: that when she has crowded 
her cities and towns with spindles, and mules, and looms, and other forms 
of mechanical inventions, and, by a series of measures planned and con- 
trived for that end, has lowered the prices of manual labor, at home and 
in her colonies, and has restricted and even utterly prohibited the right, 
and taken away even the ability, to manufacture from all her dependencies ; 
then she “has proved” that free trade, either in the rough product, in her 
own ports, and in breadstuffs, which are so essential to her starving thou- 
sands, will produce a favorable result to herself at home ; the one in increasing 
the importation of raw materials, which can be wrought into various fabrics, 
and the other in enabling those starved thousands to buy moderately of the 
flour of this and other countries at a price not quite so far beyond their 
reach as it otherwise would be. This, we admit, is proved, and this is all 
that is proved, in respect to the benefits that have in fact resulted from 
free trade in England. 

Were our mills, and furnaces, and forges, and other appliances of manu- 
facturing industry, in successful action, our laborers in those departments 
thoroughly taught in their several trades, and abundantly supplied with raw 
materials for manufacture, while they were almost starved for want of bread, 
we too might be disposed to open our ports, and invite the wheat, and rice, 
and sugar, and other kinds of food produced in other countries, into our 
harbors, and by the reduction of duties do what we could to place these 
articles within the reach of the sufferers. We should then do just what 
England has done—no more and no less. 

e are sure that our countrymen are too intelligent to be duped by names 
and forms while things constitute the essentials. “Free trade” upon the 
statute book is one thing among nations and tribes who have ability to 
engage in it, and quite another thing when the local administrations, under 
the resistless power of the Imperial Parliament, actually forbid them to keep 
in their possession the machinery which is indispensable in engaging in any 
trade. For example: Of what benefit to the poor East Indian that the 
ports of Great Britain are free for all the manufactured goods he can send 
there, provided they tax his materials and his tools for making the requisite 
machinery, and then tax the machinery so exorbitantly as entirely to consume 
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all possible profits that can be anticipated by his labor and traffic? And is 
it not “ adding insult to injury” thus to tie up a man’s hands, and then, with 
an air of self-complacency for his own unexampled generosity, bid him work 
in any way that may suit his inclination? Such will be found an essential 
element in the boasted liberality of British free trade. 

Are there any of our intelligent readers who suppose that there is a real 
and available liberty among the colonial people of Great Britain to carry on 
free trade in looms and in spinning-jennies, or in exporting from their own 
soil and importing into England wrought goods and manufactures? Can 
the people of India manufacture for themselves or procure from “ home,” 
from Birmingham, or other city of England, such implements for their 
own use, so that they could manufacture the cotton they grow into cloth 
for their own consumption, for their own wives and children; still less, 
so as to compete with English manufacturers on English soil? Can the peo- 
ple of Jamaica expend profitable labor on their own sugars? Can Ireland 
manufacture and export cloth and glass at her pleasure ? 

Mr. Carey observes on this subject : 

“The negroes of Jamaica have never been permitted to apply their spare 
labor even to the refining of their own sugar, nor are they so at this day. 
They must export it raw; and the more they send, the lower is the price and 
the larger the proportion taken by the Government—but the poor negro is 
ruined. Spain, on the contrary, permits the Cubans to engage in any pur- 
suits they may deem most likely to afford them a return to labor and capital ; 
and, as a necessary consequence of this, towns and cities grow up, capital is 
attracted to the land, which becomes from day to day more valuable, labor is 
in demand, and there is a gradual, though slow, improvement of condition. 
The power to resort to other modes of employment diminishes the necessity 
for exporting sugar, and when exported to Spain, the producer is enabled to 
take for himself nearly the whole price paid by the consumer, the Govern- 
ment claiming only a duty of 15 per cent. 

“The Hindoo, like the negro, is shut out from the workshop. If he at- 
tempts to convert his cotton into yarn, his spindle is taxed in nearly all of 
the profit it can yield him. If he attempts to make cloth, his loom is sub- 
jected to a heavy tax, from which that of his wealthy English competitor is 
exempt. His iron ore and his coal must remain in the ground, and if he 
dares to apply his labor even to the collection of the salt which crystallizes 
before his door, he is punished by fine and imprisonment. He must raise 
sugar to be transported to England, there to be exchanged perhaps for Eng- 
lish salt. For the sugar, arrived in that country, the workman pays at the 
rate perhaps of forty shillings a hundred, of which the Government claims 
one third, the ship-owner, the merchant, and others, another third; and the 
remaining third is to be fought for by the agents of the company, anxious 
for revenue, and the poor ryot, anxious to obtain a little salt to eat with his 
rice, and as much of his neighbor’s cotton, in the form of English cloth, as 
will suffice to cover his loins.” 

See too what was quoted on the position of Ireland, in reference to this 
point, on the 71st and 72d pages of our August number. 

Many of our public men have urged a “ tariff for revenue,” in distinction 
from a “tariff for protection.” The unsoundness of this distinction, as a 
matter of principle, is admitted by a writer in a recent number of Hunt's 
able journal; but if any one wishes to see the effect of free trade carried out, 
in taking away from a nation its resources, and demanding heavy direct taxes, 
he may see it in the well-ascertained effects of this “ British free trade,” as 
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FREE TRADE AS AN EXPERIMENT. 
carried out in Turkey. We again quote from p. 120 and onward of Mr. 
Carey’s new work on the Slave Trade: 

“ By the terms of the treaty with England in 1675, the Turkish Govern- 
ment bound itself to charge no more than 3 per cent. duty on imports,* and 
as this could contribute little to the revenue, that required to be sought else- 
where. A poll-tax, house-tax, land-tax, and many other direct taxes, furnished 
a part of it, and the balance was obtained by an indirect tax in the form of 
export duties; and as the corn, tobacco, and cotton of its people were obliged 
to compete in the general markets of the world with the produce of other 
lands, it is clear that these duties constituted a further contribution from the 
cultivators of the empire iz aid of the various direct taxes that have been 
mentioned. So far as foreigners were interested, the system was one of per- 
fect free trade and direct taxation. 

“For many years Turkey manufactured much of her cotton, and she exported 
cotton-yarn. Such was the case so recently as 1798, as will be seen by the 
following very interesting account of one of the seats of the manufacture: 

“*Ambelakia, by its activity, appears rather a borough of Holland than a 
village of Turkey. This village spreads, by its industry, movement, and life, 
over the surrounding country, and gives birth to an immense commerce, 
which unites Germany to Greece by a thousand threads. Its population has 
trebled in fifteen years, and amounts at present (1798) to four thousand, 
who live in their manufactories like swarms of bees in their hives. In this 
village are unknown both the vices and cares engendered by idleness; the 
hearts of the Ambelakiots are pure and their faces serene ; the slavery which 
blasts the plains watered by the Peneus, and stretching at their feet, has 
never ascended the sides of Pelion, (Ossa ;) and they govern themselves, like 
their ancestors, by their protoyeros (primates, elders) and their own magis- 
trates. Twice the Mussulmen of Larissa attempted to scale their rocks, and 
twice were they repulsed by hands which dropped the shuttle to seize the 
musket. 

“* Every arm, even those of the children, is employed in the factories: 
while the men dye the cotton, the women prepare and spin it. There are 
twenty-four factories, in which yearly two thousand five hundred bales of 
cotton-yarn, of one hundred cotton-okes each, were dyed, (6,138 cwts.) This 
yarn found its way into Germany, and was disposed of at Buda, Vienna, 
Leipsic, Dresden, Anspach, and Bareuth. The Ambelakiot merchants had 
houses of their own in all these places. These houses belonged to distinct 
associations at Ambelakia. The competition thus established reduced very 
considerably the common profits; they proposed therefore to unite them- 
selves under one central commercial administration. Twenty years ago this 
plan was suggested, and in a year afterward it was carried into execution. 
The lowest shares in this joint-stock company were five thousand piastres, 
(between £600 and £700,) and the highest were restricted to twenty thou- 
sand, that the capitalists might not swallow up all the profits. The workmen 
subscribed their little profits, and uniting in societies, purchased single shares ; 
and besides their capital, their labor was reckoned in the general amount; 
they received their share of the profits accordingly, and abundance was soon 
spread through the whole community. The dividends were at first re- 
stricted to 10 per cent., and the surplus profit was applied to the augment- 
ing of the capital, which in two years was raised from 600,000 to 1,000,000 
piastres, (£120,000.)’ 





* Equivalent to light port-charges, the anchorage being only sixteen cents per ship. 
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“*It supplied industrious Germany, not by the perfection of its jennies, 
but by the industry of its spindle and distaff. It taught Montpellier the art 
of dyeing, not from experimental chairs, but because dyeing was with it a 
domestic and culinary operation, subject to daily observation in every kitchen ; 
and by the simplicity and honesty, not the science of its system, it reads a 
lesson to commercial associations, and holds up an example unparalleled in the 
commercial history of Europe, of a joint-stock and labor company, ably aud 
economically and successfully administered, in which the interests of industry 
and capital were long equally represented. Yet the system of administra- 
tion with which all this is connected is common to the thousand hamlets of 
Thessaly that have not emerged from their insignificance; but Ambelakia 
for twenty years was left alone.’* 

“At that time, however, England had invented new machinery for spinning 
cotton, and, by prohibiting its export, had provided that all the cotton of the 
world should be brought to Manchester before it could be cheaply converted 
into cloth.” 

It is useless to multiply words upon such a topic. These facts stand out 
palpably, and are not denied. There are, indeed, other reflections which the 
facts connected with this subject are calculated to excite, and one among 
these the moral effects, we purpose to elucidate at an early day. But for the 
present, and in reference to the economical bearings of the subject, we beg 
leave to copy a very important question propounded by the London Z'imes 
in reference to Ireland, from which all mechanic and manufacturing arts 
are prohibited by enormous taxes or else by direct legislation : 

“How are the people to be fed and employed? That is the question 
which still baffles an age that can transmit a message round the world in a 
moment of time, and point out the locality of a planet never yet seen. 
There is the question which founders both the bold and the wise.” 

What will be the ultimate result of the Freez TRADE which is permitted 
to the people of this country in competition with English manufactures, 
when such reforms are introduced into that country as the condition of her 
working classes imperatively demands, yet remains to be seen. We have 
recently stated, and more than once, that at this day British soldiers, in 
Calcutta, are clothed with Lowell cottons. In our view this is at least 
ominous, 

How any one can persuade himself that English diplomatists can have 
one object and aim in their system of colonial trade, and another and antago- 
nistic aim in their policy towards foreign governments, we are not wise enough 
to discern ; and if England’s commercial policy is to build up domestic industry 
at the price of the ruin of her own colonies, much more must this be her 
intent in her foreign policy! We only add that it is not often, in individual 
contests, we hear those parties which have the advantage in position, and are 
thereby peculiarly protected, calling out for “a fair field and equal rights.” 

We append to these statements of Mr. Carey and others, a recent account 
given by the Bombay Times, in reference to the present condition of India, 
and its causes. The editor says: 

“We have famines occurring almost decennially, some of which, withiv 
our time, have swept their millions away. In 1833, 50,000 persons perished 
in the month of September in Lucknow ; at Khanpoor, 1,200 died of want ; 
and £500,000 were subscribed by the bountiful to relieve the destitute. In 
Guntoor, 150,000 human beings, 74,000 bullocks, 159,000 milch cattle, and 








* Beaujour’s Tableau du Commerce de la Greece, quoted by Urquhart, 47. 
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300,000 shee wile goats died of starvation. Fifty thousand people perished 
in Marwar: and in the North-west Provinces, 50,000 human beings are sup- 
posed to have been lost. The living preyed upon the dead. Human imagina- 
tion could scarcely picture the scenes of horror that pervaded the land. In 
twenty months’ time, 1,500,000 persons must have died of hunger, or of its 
consequences. 

“The direct pecuniary loss to the Government, by this single visitation, 
exceeded £5,000,000 sterling—a sum which would have gone far to avert the 
calamity from which it arose, had it been expended in constructing thorough- 
fares to connect the interior with the sea-coast, or districts where scarcity pre- 
vailed with those where human food was to be had in abundance; or on 
canals to bear forth to the soil, thirsty and barren for want of moisture, the 
unbounded supplies our rivers carry to the ocean. 

“Nearly seventy years since, Burke, in one of his speeches, said, in sub- 
stance, this: 

“The Barbarians and Mussulman conquerors of India have left behind 
them some monument of their glory or munificence; but if the English 
Government should be withdrawn from India this hour, it would leave behind 
it once fertile and populous provinces, fit residences only for the tiger and 
ourang-outang.’ Matters have grown worse since the time of Burke. 

“The policy of the India Government has been remorselessly cruel apd 
selfish : that Englishmen might grow rich, and go home before an Eastern’ 
climate should break them down ; that a monopoly for English goods might 
be established in the India markets; that Christians in Manchester and Cal- 
cutta might thrive at the expense of the East India Pagan, the commerce of 
the East Indies has been annihilated, her manufactures destroyed, the im- 
portation of machinery prohibited, the artisan and mechanic driven from the 
side of the ploughman, and the whole people forced into the single pursuit 
of agriculture. The taxes have been without parallel for enormity: the 
land-tax takes from 50 to 80 per cent. of the produce of the land, and the 
aggregate of taxes has not diminished since Burke charged that it amounted 
to eighteen shillings in the pound. 

“Under this revenue and commercial system, the same system in part 
which made a wholesale slaughter of the West India negroes, India has 
yone down lower and lower in physical, moral, and intellectual being. Towns 
and cities, once populous, busy, and thriving, are in ruins, overgrown by the 
jungle; lands once yielding a handsome income have been abandoned : the 
comforts which the Barbaria an and Mussulman spared are unknown in the 
records of the present generation; and provinces yielding two harvests 
annually have been cursed with famines increasing in intensity and fre- 
quency. 

“According to the English authorities, one famine in one province of India 
swept 500,000 victims to the grave. Corpses lined the roads and swelled 
the waters of the rivers; mothers threw their children into the Ganges 
rather than that they should stiffen in their arms; the dead and the dying 
were moved from under the wheels of the Governor-General’s carriage as he 
went on his progress of investigation; carrion-birds gathered by tens of 
thousands to the horrid carnival; and this was in the reign of Victoria the 
First ! Misery, i ignorance, and crime in the British East Indies are in pro- 
portion to the time the country has been held by British arms. The older 
the province, the more profound the degradation, the more intense the 
wretchedness. 

“The poverty of the country diminished the revenues: the revenues must 
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be kept up, no matter the cost. Hence new provinces are conquered and 
annexed; hence the infernal trade in opium. The best lands were appro- 
priated to this purpose; their owners were told they must abandon the land 
or raise the poppy. They were forced to sell at the prices and to the traders 
the Government designated. The traders were in their turn taxed so much 
a chest. The Government gathered in about £15,000,000 revenue; and the 
opium, forced on China, killed and still kills 400,000 Celestials annually. 

“Such is British India. God alone is powerful enough to raise her up from 
that profound depth where cupidity has sunk her. It is a task too great for 
Mrs. Sutherland, the reason probably for the inaction of that philanthropic 
lady.” 
We add but one more extract, and that is by Sir Thomas Moore, (Ram- 
bles, vol. 1, p. 4,) quoted by Mr. Carey on p. 164 of the work already cited. 
It shows what India was and might still be, but for the principles and prac- 
tices of the British Government: 

“T do not exactly know what is meant by civilizing the people of India. 
In the theory and practice of good government they may be deficient. But 
if a good system of agriculture, —if unrivalled manufactures,—if a capacity 
to produc e what convenience and luxury demands,—if the establishment of 
schools for reading and writinz,—if the general practice of kindness and 
hospitality,—and above all, if a scrupulous 1 respect and delicacy towards the 
female sex are amongst the points that denote a civilized people, —then the 
Hindoos are not inferior in civilization te the people of Europe.” 

This eminent author has furnished numerous proofs of the general order, 
neatness, and thrift of the people of India at the time he w sote. We omit 
them here for want of room. Let these descriptions be contrasted with 
those given by residents and travellers at the present time. 





AMERICAN CLOCKS. 


Tue manufacture of clocks in this country has grown into a business of 
vast magnitude. We have recently seen in the Boston Z’raveller an histurical 
sketch of this business, which is interesting in various particulars, not the 
least of which is the exhibition which it gives of individual enterprise. This, 
of course, must always underlie every important enterprise, or it will come 
to naught. We give below a pe full abstract of the account referred to. 
The writer, Dr. William Alcott, says 

“ Forty-five years ago, a plain man, of few words, but great mechanical 
ingenuity, purchased an old grist-mill in Plymouth, at the south-eastern 
extremity of Litchfield county, ‘Connecticut, and converted it into a wooden 
clock fact tory. Wooden clocks had indeed been made long before that time, 
by Leonard Harrison of Waterbury, Gideon Roberts of Bristol, and perhaps 
others. They were, however, few in number, and sold at enormous prices. 
It was even said that the parts of some of those which were first made were 
cut out with the penknife. They were, many of them, inserted in long 
cases, reaching from the floor almost to the ceiling, and were at best made 
very slowly. 

“The name of our taciturn Plymouth adventurer was Eli Terry. He pro- 
ceeded to manufacture clocks, at his new factory, at the rate of several hun- 
dred, perhaps a thousand, a year. His stream, however, had many ¢ributaries. 
All the forest hills and valleys for many miles around, in some directions 
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from twelve to twenty, were ransacked by his neighbors for hard wood, such 
as laurel, (popularly ivy,) box-wood, sugar-maple, &c., whereof to make the 
wheels, piuions, and pillars; and from remoter regions they procured cherry 
and pine for other purposes. The fields also, far and near, were laid under 
contribution to furnish flax, whence the cords were made by which the 
weights were suspended. And then, again, the price of Jabor on the farms 
around was raised because so many young men were employed in connection 
with the factory, or in selling them in adjacent towns when made. Of these 
last individuals, ycleped clock-pedlars, some of the more bold and enterpris- 
ing ventured abroad with their one-horse wagons fifty or one hundred miles 
from home, and sold their clocks at the amazingly low price of twenty-five 
or thirty dollars ! 

“The business now rapidly increased, and Mr. Terry was ere long able to 
manufacture more than a thousand clocks a year. The public mind in a 
Yankee county was not content that Eli Terry should make his thousands of 
dollars a year, while they only got an old-fashioned living at one dollar a 
day or so; and one after another, in the contiguous towns above mentioned, 
they found their way into the same business. The mania spread farther even 
than Bristol and Waterbury. It extended to Watertown, Litchfield, Har- 
winton, and Southington. 

“Mr. Terry soon sold out his establishment to two enterprising young 
mechanics, who, after making such changes and adopting such improvements 
as enabled them to manufacture several thousand clocks yearly, at length 
separated, and each had a factory of his own. Mr. Silas Hoadley, one of the 
two, remained in the business several years, and also engaged in the manu- 
facture of cutlery, but met with only partial success in his business. His 
former partner, Mr. Seth Thomas, in his new location, at a place called Ply- 
mouth Hollow, not only made himself extremely rich, but built quite ‘a 
city.’ He has done more good, as wel] as gained more money, than almost 
any other mechanic in that region. He has manufactured his thousands of 
clocks yearly, and, it is believed, in some years his tens of thousands, besides 
much cotton-cloth and ether goods. The pioneer in the business, Mr. Terry, 
with his sons and other associates, continued to make clocks till the time of 
his death, which happened only a few years since, when at an advanced age. 
In a pecuniary view, he was more fortunate than most pioneers, though he 
was never so wealthy as some of those who succeeded him. 

“Thirty years ago, Chauncey Jerome, of Plymouth, a young man of enter- 
prise, also engaged in the business. Mr. Jerome, with his coadjutors, was 
destined, as a clock-maker, to eclipse all his predecessors. The price of clocks 
had indeed somewhat fallen before he commenced the business, but it was 
reserved for this gentleman to reduce it to three or four dollars. 

“Mr. Jerome moved from Plymouth to Bristol nearly thirty years ago, 
where he remained till nine years ago, when he removed to New- Haven, 
where he still resides. He bas had many reverses of fortune; but, like the 
fabled phoenix, that rises again from its own ashes, each reverse in his affairs 
has seemed only to increase his energies. He has probably manufactured as 
many wooden clocks as all the world besides. Of late, however, the material 
of his clocks has been of brass; but he began with wood, as did his prede- 
cessors and coadjutors. Besides his factory in New-Haven, which em- 
ploys nearly a hundred and fifty hands, he employs another hundred in 
Bristol, Derby, and elsewhere ; and his clocks are found all over the civilized 
world. He has a dépdt for them in Hanover street in Boston, as well as 
another in each of the cities of New-York, Liverpool, and London. Some 
of these are exceedingly beautiful. 
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“Mr. Jerome has for the last three years manufactured clocks at the rapid 
rate of more than five hundred a day. At this rate yearly, the product of 
his efforts would be one hundred and fifty thousand clocks. 

“It is truly wonderful to observe what results sometimes follow from the 
efforts of a single individual. How many social circles in the older United 
States, California, Oregon, Peru, England, Continental Europe, Turkey, China, 
Hindostan, and even Australia, have been enlivened by the ticking of Jerome’s 
clocks! Had but half as many circles been made mourners by his efforts; 
had he been, like Napoleon or Czesar, the means of destroying hundreds of 
young men, the flower of their respective families, he might, ere now, have been 
lauded as a hero, if not crowned as an emperor. But to no such honors 
does he aspire. He seeks not his own glory in desolating the earth, but 
rather in making it a cheerful abode of cheerful men. May we not hope the 
time will come when the lives of such men as Terry, Thomas, and Jerome 
will attract more interest, whether written out or preserved by tradition and 
memory, than the lives of our warriors and conquerors ?” 
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Tus has became a great business, and though every body is aware of this, 
very few are aware of ‘the actual extent to which it is carried on. 

In the State of Massachusetts, it is the second in importance, agriculture 
being the first. It has not only a greater number of persons engaged in it 
than any other handicraft, but it probably pays better. The Andover Adver- 
tiser has an article giving the statistics of this business, from which it appears 
that the aggregate ‘value of boots and shoes manufactured in the State is 
estimated at $37,000,000 ; which equals the manufacture in all the other 
States combined, and exe eeds that of any other manufacture in this Common- 
wealth, the item of cotton goods of all kinds amounting to but $12,103,449. 
Of the above value, $12,000,000 worth are annually shipped to New- York, 
where there are 250 boot and shoe warehouses, many of which sell from 
$100,000 to $1,000,000 a year, and three of them even exceed the highest 
sum named. The remainder, that are not used at home, are sent to the 
South and West, to California, the West Indies, South America, Australia, 
the Sandwich Islands, to England and the continent of Europe. 

The sale of “ findings,” which does not include leather, employs thirty-eight 
firms in New-York city, and amounts to $600,000 a year. Most of the pegs 
used in this immense business are made in New-Hampshire, and one firm, it 
is said, manufactures fifty bushels daily. The pegs are cut by machinery. 
A machine has been inverted recently to drive them in an incredibly short 
space of time, and another machine for sewing and stitching has come in use. 

Lynn is engaged in this business more extensively than any other town. 
With a population of 14,257, the number of manufacturers is 144, and of 
operatives, 3,787 males, and 6,422 females ; and the number of pairs made 
annually, 4,633, 900; from 1840 to 1850, there were 707 dwelling-houses 
built, and the number of ratable polls almost doubled. Danvers, population 
8,109 ; manufacturers, 35 ; operatives, 1,184 males, 693 females ; pairs made, 
1,128,000 ; : dwelling-houses increased from 479 to 1 ,020, from 1840 to 1850, 
and the number of ratable polls in a similar proportion. Stoneham, popula- 
tion 2,885 ; manufacturers, 24 ; operatives, 415 males, 376 females ; 850,000 
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pairs of children’s shoes sien sama: “The are is more than one male shoe- 
maker to each family. In Grafton, one manufacturer uses 100 bushels of 
shoe-pegs per year. 

The whole number of persons engaged in the business within the State, by 
the census of 1850, is 34,944. 


+ 
‘ 





WHOLESOME FOOD. 


We took occasion, in the August number, to make some suggestions in 
reference to the treatment of calves and other animals, as having an effect 
upon the healthfulness of their flesh as food. We have since met with an 
article in the New-York Tribune bearing upon the same point, which we 
publish almost entire. With regard to its special references to Aldermen, 
&c., we have no immediate concern as agricultural journalists, but fear that 
no one has a right to complain of them while others, in all parts of the 
country, partake 1 more or less in the same sin. 

“Carrie Marker Asuses.—The Grand Jury of Kings county are occupied 
with the discussion of a question of vast importance, which should be brought 
at once before the same body in this city. It is on the maltreatment of cattle 
by the drovers during their long peregrinations from the West, and by the 
butchers after they have arrived here. 

“Tt is truly said, ‘One half of the world do not know how the other half 
live,’ and it is equally true that if one half knew what sort of food they eat, 
they would cease to live, through very disgust at what they feed upon. 
What think the beef-eaters of this city of the ‘condition of their favorite food 
under these circumstances: First, they are confined in a crowded space five 
days on a steamboat, tossing over the waves of Lakes Michigan, Huron and 
Erie, with but little opportunity or disposition to eat or sleep, though in 
stormy passages with no lack of chances to drink, Then, by way of change, 
they are shut up in a railroad car three or four days longer, until almost 
exhausted in the hot sun, and, as has been proved, in some instances fifty- 
seven hours without water. Then they are allowed to drink till they look 
full and fat enough to stand another day in the cattle market, and endure all 
the hooking and pushing of infuriated beasts. Then they suffer all the 
punching and beating with clubs of their unfeeling owners and half-savage 
boys, who drive them through the streets, until they finally reach the pens 
of “the abattoirs, either excited to madness, or so exhausted with want of 
food and rest, and consequent fever, that bullocks, once as lithe as deer, go 
like lambs to the slaughter, without resistance. 

“We have, in fact, repeatedly stood by and seen them bow their heads to 
the fatal noose, with which they had just seen their prison-mates drawn up 
to the bullring, with looks and actions seeming to show that they understood 
their fate as well as the butcher could tell them, but deemed it a relief to 
their misery. After having been put up in the shambles, s snuffing thé blood 
of their fellows for three or four days without tasting food or water, their 
sufferings may be imagined. 

“ We have read of savage nations who fit their beef for eating by baiting 
the cattle to death with ferocious dogs. By this they are thrown into a state 
of high fever much more rapidly, and hence humanely, than by our steam- 
boat, railroad, and butcher-pen process. But they were savages—we are 
civilized. They were heathen—we are Christians. Other nations fit their 
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beef for human food by first binding the animal neck and heels, and then 
beating him to death with clubs. Zhis makes the meat tender. We have a 
different process of producing the same effect. Theirs is barbarous—ours 
belongs to an enlightened and humane people, who live in the nineteenth 
century, and boast of their intelligence, and make laws to ‘ prevent cruelty 
to animals,’ 

“ We do not allow a man to beat and misuse his horse, because, if he dies, 
the dogs may eat him. But we do eat beef, and we do not ask the question 
how it is prepared for our delicate stomachs. 

“If such a singular phenomenon should ever happen in this city, that a 
Grand Jury should be disposed to ask whether cattle are treated quite as 
humanely as would be altogether acceptable in the sight of Him who made 
both man and brute, we hope they will send us a polite invitation to attend 
their investigation. In such case let them not be contented with mere hear- 
say evidence. Let them personally visit some of the places we can point out 
to them, where beef is prepared for a people so refined that they would be 
horrified at the public exhibition of cruelty to animals in the plaza de toros, 
but who pander to worse cruelties every day inflicted upon the animals whose 
flesh, after being duly prepared and spoiled, will be served up as their own 
daily food.” 

If any of our readers partake of these sins,in any form, we hope they will 
repent forthwith, and amend their ways. Something more than mere taste 
is concerned in these matters. 





FOR THE PLOUGH, THE LOOM, AND THE ANVIL. 


NOTES FROM WISCONSIN. 


[Our friend, who is already well known to our readers, has furnished us 
with an account of his new home in the West, with other useful information, 
which we give below.—Eb. | 

“Vegetation here is more rapid, and matures in less time than in the 
Jerseys, where I had resided some sixteen years. I found plants in my new 
garden here even more forward than I had left at my residence there; and 
that although the spring does not commence perhaps quite so early here, yet 
when it has arrived, every thing runs to maturity almost at once. This 
spring has been one of great productiveness. Heavy showers at intervals 
have pushed forward the crops in an extraordinary manner; indeed, many 
of the old settlers tell me they do not recollect a season so promising and so 
fruitful. In some parts we have heard of the wet damaging the wheat, and 
a few spots are affected by it around us, but, I believe, not to any consider- 
able extent in this vicinity. 

“We are now extremely busy with our hay, which is a heavy crop with 
us. I have about thirty acres of marsh meadow, which will mow about two 
and a half tons per acre, and perhaps more. Some of it is intermixed with 
timothy and red-top grass, so that instead of having to buy hay, or grass to 
make into hay for the winter, as in Jersey, I have almost double what I want 
to mow for my own use. The winter grain, as also the barley, will be fit for 
cutting wi hin a few days, but the summer wheat does not ripen quite so 
early. 

“ We have all the extremes from heat to cold that I have ever experienced 
in any part of the States. The thermometer has been up to 100°, and then 
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a few mornings afterwards the air has been bordering upon frosty, reminding 
me very much of the climate of Upper Canada, where I had formerly re- 
sided. Still the country here is healthy, and the heat by day is generally 
moderated by a cooling breeze, although heavy rains never leave the ground 
long wet, but are soon evaporated. The soil generally is of a dark, rich, and 
light nature, and although the surface soon becomes dry, yet the moisture is 
retained below, which prevents the crops from suffering. Our roads are 
beautifully smooth and soft, free from those rugged stones and rocks which 
jolt and rack a traveller so much in the more eastern States. 

“This is a fine section for rearing and fattening all sorts of cattle, particu- 
larly sheep, which have now risen in price, owing to the value of wool, which 
this season has sold as high as fifty cents per pound. This rise in wool 
doubtless is occasioned by the short supply of that article from Australia, as 
numbers there have neglected their flocks and repaired to the gold mines. 
Horses and cows are now with us high in price, I hardly know why, while 
swine are comparatively cheap. A great deal of pork is raised here and put 
down for New-York and other markets. 

“There are two things in which new States abound, namely, game and 
snakes. The former are a blessing. We have the quail in abundance, the snipe, 
the plover, and the rabbit. The prairie or Indian hen is a fine bird, and 
broods of them are now visible. The young ones have all the appearance of 
a young chicken, and can hardly be distinguished from them. Attempts 
have been made to hatch these eggs under a common hen, but it does not 
succeed, as they partake too much of a wild nature, and go off, as soon as 
they get an opportunity, and join their wild compeers upon the prairie. 

“As it regards the snake tribe, there is no need to be apprehensive of 
them: some are venomous, and we meet with them in the hay and by the 
water-side, but most of them are small, and their numbers are diminish- 
ing every year, in the fulfilment of that enmity which the Creator has put 
between man and the seed of the serpent. The rattlesnake and the pilot 
are becoming scarce. It is said that the hog tribe devour greedily all they 
can get hold of. 

“Of course society here is of all hues, but there is an abundance of plea- 
sant, intelligent, and even city-like companions. Among the working classes 
you have Irish, Dutch, and the Norwegian, and yet we have a scarcity of 
hands, as all aim to get occupations of their own. 

“Our residence is upon a bluff, at the foot of which flows the Catfish 
stream, which empties itself into the Rock river, both of which abound with 
fish, such as the pickerel, bass, pike, and the catfish, with other varieties. 
We have also the wild raspberry and the blackberry, also an excellent plum 
and the crab-apple; but at present 1 have not seen the wild cherry nor the 
whortleberry. There is also a species of black currant, and a small goose- 
berry which appears to be indigenous. We have many beautiful specimens 
of flowers growing wild upon the prairies, which would adorn our Eastern 
gardens. Among them are the tiger lily, Indian moccasin, wild sweet pea, 
and several varieties of the dwarf prairie rose, from the deep red to the pale 
white. There is seldom an evening that we do not hear the whip-poor-will’s 
plaintive note, and in the daytime that of the moaning dove. There 
appears to be as much mystery about the former as there is about the Eng- 
lish cuckoo, and no one appears to be able to describe it to you. The general 
opinion is, that it is a sort of hawk.” - k. 8. 
Fulton, Wis, July 16th, 1853. 
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FOR THE PLOUGH, THE LOOM, AND THE ANVIL. 
USEFUL PROBLEMS, &c. 


) = —_ . . . . a7 . . a 
Ruwes for finding the quantity of water in any pipe of any length or 
diameter in gallons and Ibs. : 





Turs table only gives the contents 








Daet | Checite | p ae re 

nd hip seena | or Pd of a pipe one inch in diameter, yet it 
ee Pt __} will answer as a standard for pipes of 
1 9.49) 5. 46 0407] any other dimensions, by observing 

9) 18.85: 10.92)  .0816| the following rule: . 
3| 28.24 16.381 .1994 Multiply the number found in the 
4) 37.70) 21.85) 1632| table against any height or length by 
5) 47.12) 27.31) 2040] the square of the diameter of the 
6 56.551 32.77,  .2493) pipe of which you wish the contents, 
"| 65.97 38.23) 2448 pac the ag be the number . 
| 5 3.69 3264] cubic inches, avoirdupois ounces, anc 
7 24.89] peas ‘aa wine gallons of sat that given pipe 

10 94. 25| 54.62! 4.080] Will contain. 


20' 188.49' 109.24, .g8160| zamples—How many wine gal- 
30| 282.74) 163.86 1.2240] ons of water are contained in a pipe 
40' 376.90) 218.47| 1.6300] § inches diamete or, and 60 feet long? 
50| 471.24 273.09' 2.0400 I find 2.4480 in the table against 
60| 565.49| 327.71| 2.4480] 60 under wine gallons, which multi- 
70! 659.73| 382.33 2.8560) Plied by 36, the square of the diame- 
80| 753.98 436.95) 3.2640] ter of the given pipe, I have 88.1280 
90 848.23; 491.57; 3.6700] Wine gallons, the answer. Also for 
100| 942.48! 546.19! 4.0800] the solid contents, 565.49 x 36 = 


200 1,884.96! 1,092.38! 8.1600] 20357.64 inches. 
The wine gallon contains 231 cubic 


inches, and the imperial gallon 277.274 cubic inches; therefore, to reduce 
the wine to the imperial gallon, divide by 1.20032, which is obtained by 
dividing the cubic inches in the imperial by the cubic inches in the wine gallon; 
and for a like reduction of the ale, which contains 282 cubic inches, divide 
by 0.98324. 

Recipe: Varnisn For Toys.—Dissolve two ounces of gum mastic and 
eight ounces of gum sandarac in a quart of alcohol; then add four ounces 
of Venice turpentine, The addition of a little of the'whitest part of gum 
benzoin will render the varnish less liable to crack. 











A Cement For Iron Pires orn Woopen LoGs vsep ror AquEDpUCTs.— 
Take 12 or 14 Ibs. of fine cast iron filings or borings or turning cbips, put 
them in a vessel with as much water as will just wet them through ; mix 
with them half a pound of sal ammoniac, and two ounces of flour of sulphur; 
mix all well together, and let it stand three or four days; it is then ready for 


5 . . . . . 
use: if not used immediately, cover it with water till used. 


Aw Exce.ttent SALVE For A Green Wotnp.—Take one and a half 
ounces olive oil, two ounces white“dracula, and two ounces bees’ wax; let 
these ingredients be dissolved together, and the salve is formed. 
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THE HORSE. 


THE NERVOUS SYSTEM—URINARY ORGANS-——BREEDING, FRACTURES, 
AND SHOEING, 


We add another to the series of reports of the lectures of Dr. Slade, at 
Boston, as given in the Boston Traveller : 

“The nervous system of the horse, the lecturer remarked in opening, is the 
grand motive-power of the animal. It is centred in the brain and spinal 
marrow. The brain is very small in proportion to its bulk, contrasted with 
that of man. From the brain proceed cords called nerves, by which he 
receives pleasurable or painful feelings. To the eyes, the nose, the ears, we 
find these cords extending. Nerves of involuntary motion are those which 
are kept in action although the animal may be asleep. From the brain is 
also given off the spinal marrow, running through the spine and sending out 
into various parts of the body br inches known as spinal nerves. Sym- 
pathetic nerves surround the heart and other vital parts. 

“ Neurotomy, or division of the nerves, has for years been practised on men, 
but only lately in veterinary science. The nerve is divided just above the 
fetlock joint often, to relieve pain in the foot. 

“The urinary organs the lecturer next described. The kidneys are employed 
in separating the watery substance, and drawing from the blood the urine, 
which would prove highly injurious if allowed to remain. Dietetic medicines 
are often applied with great success in removing water from the chest, abdo- 
men, &c. When applied, the horse should be allowed te drink all the water 
he pleases. Inflammation of the kidneys often occurs. The horse looks at 
his loins, separates his Jegs, and will not lie down. He also desires to urinate 
continually. Over-exertion, strains on the parts, exposure to wet, and the 
eating of burnt mown hay, or kiln-burnt oats, cause the disease. Sufficient 

care is not taken in this country to protect the loins of the horse when 
exposed in bad weather. The secretions of the horse differ very much at 
times. 

“The urine, after being secreted by the kidneys, passes into the bladder, 
a small vessel, having a “neck through which it escapes. The bladder is 
sometimes inflamed, both the body and the neck. Sometimes we find stone 
in the bladder and kidney, and sometimes by skilful physicians they are 
removed. 

“The breeding of the horse is a subject of great importance. Nature has 
provided for the reprodution of the species, and from the month of April to 
July we find the female in ‘heat, when the genital organs experience a 
change which peculiarly fits them for breeding. 

“The period of going with foal is from eleven to twelve months, although 
the time varies much in different mares. The mare is capable of reproduc- 
tion at three or four years of age, and should not be used before that age. 
The animal also should not be too old, as the colt inherits much of the 
weakness of the mother, and lacks that stamina so requisite for a good horse. 
The peculiarities of both parents are inherited by the colt, and attention 
should be paid to the breed of both animals, 

“* Breeding in and in,’ or the production of colts from blood relatives, is 
favored by some, and by others deemed a depreciating process. The lecturer 
thought that breeding in and in did not deteriorate the good qualities of the 
horses, although there are often hereditary evils which crossing will remove, 
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The English blood-horse, the best in the world, is a cross between the native 
English and the Arabian. Crossing, when properly conducted, improves the 
animal, but when abused produces poor horses. 

“ Fractures, caused by blows, falls, and external violence, may sometimes 
be relieved by man. There are three kinds of fractures—simple, compound, 
and complicated. If old horses have their limbs fractured, it is of no use to 
attempt any relief. Horses with fractures, if rendered useless for work, can 
be sometimes profitably used in breeding. In most cases of fracture the 
animals should be killed. 

“The shoeing of the horse was first introduced into England by William 
the Conqueror. Shoes are necessary, and yet subject the foot to the liability 
of many injuries. The removal of old shoes is a most important part of the 
process of shoeing. The clinched nails should be removed with care, and 
not wrenched out, as is often the manner pursued by our blacksmiths. Rasp- 
ing is the next process, and removes all pieces of nails. 

“Paring is a most important part of the operation, and few blacksmiths 
understand how to pare out skilfully. The heel should not be much pared, 
and good care should be taken of the bars. They should not be cut away, 
but should be respected. The portions between should be cut out. The 
frog should always be left on a level with the edge of the shoe. The selec- 
tion of the shoe is also an important point, and often the foot is made to fit 
the shoe instead of the shoe the foot. The shoe should be bevelled out on 
the outer surface, and should fit exactly to the parts of the hoof, and for this 
purpose the shoe is applied hot, to show the parts necessary to be pared off 
to make it fit.” 





SWISS MODE OF MAKING CHEESE. 


Tue high reputation of Swiss cheese is well known. The following is the 
first of a series of articles on this subject, by Mr. C. L. Fleischmann, one of 
the editors of the American Polytechnic Journal, published in that work : 

“The general mode of making cheese is nearly the same throughout 
Switzerland, with the exception of the Schabzeiger. The difference in quality 
and flavor of the various kinds of Swiss cheese is principally produced by the 
milk used for it. They make over. fat, fat, half-fat, and lean or dry cheese. 
The most celebrated throughout Switzerland is the Emmerthaler. The ordi- 
nary Swiss cheese, as it is brought into market, is made more or less of 
skimmed milk; we must not, however, forget that the milk of the Alps is of 
such a superior quality, that cheese made from skimmed milk after twelve 
hours’ standing, is better than in many other places made from fresh milk. 
But it is an erroneous idea that the pastures of the Swiss mountains are of such 
excellent and extraordinary quality that it is impossible to produce Emmer- 
thaler cheese any where except in Switzerland. Swiss cheese is now made 
in the south of Germany, and in some places in the north of that country, 
which is equally as good as the genuine Swiss cheese. It is true that the 
different kinds of fodder and management of the cows influence the character 
and peculiarities of the cheese; it varies even in Switzerland according to the 
locality of the mountains, and according to a higher or lower position of the 
pastures. 

“The following is a description of the manufacture of fat Swiss cheese, 
which contains also the variations which must be observed in the manufacture 
of the over-fat, lean, or dry cheese : 
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“The fresh milk, after it has been strained over a bunch of rushes, (eqgwi- 
seto palustre,) is put in the caldron, and in summer gradually heated to 90 
to 100 deg. Fah.; in cold weather the temperature is raised higher. The 
Swiss dairyman ascertains the right degree of heat by immersing the upper 
part of his arm into the milk. He is not always correct as to the exact 
degree ef temperature; but a few degrees, more or less, does not affect the 
quality of the cheese. It is, however, a fault to make the milk too warm, 
because it causes the cheese to get hard. The milk fresh from the cow has 
the right temperature for making cheese. The richer the milk, the higher 
must the temperature be raised ; for lean cheese the milk requires less heat. 
For over-fat cheese, cream is added, or evening milk with its cream is mixed 
with morning milk. The cream is taken from the evening milk and is heated 
separately, and carefully mixed with milk already in the caldron. For half- 
fat cheese, the evening milk is skimmed on the following morning, and also 
the morning milk, after it has been standing for two or three hours ; both 
the evening and morning skimmed milk is made into cheese. For lean 
cheese, the Swiss take milk of which one half of it has been skimmed after 
twelve hours’, and another half of it after twenty-four hours’ standing. As 
soon as the milk has reached the proper degree of heat, the necessary quan- 
tity of rennet is added, well mixed with the milk, and the caldron removed 
from the fire and left quiet. 

“ The quantity of rennet depends upon its quality, as well as upon the qual- 
ity of the milk, and the temperature which the latter has obtained ; and it is 
consequently difficult to determine the exact quantity. The richer the milk 
is in cream or cheese, the greater must be the quantity of rennet ; therefore 
more is required in summer than in winter; the warmer the milk, the less 
rennet is necessary. It may be that a quantity of rennet equal to the five- 
hundredth or thousandth part, or thereabouts, of milk is required. Experi- 
ence is the only guide in this operation. When the dairyman is not sure of 
the efficiency of the rennet, he must try it in the following manner: some 
milk is taken from the caldron and mixed with a few drops of rennet, and 
watched if it curds within five minutes ; if it requires longer time, or it does 
not coagulate at all, more rennet must be added, and continued until it is 
ascertained how much is necessary. But in all cases care should be taken 
that not too much rennet is employed, because the cheese obtains a bitter 
taste, gets brittle, and swells. It is much better to take less rennet; and 
should the milk not curd within a proper time, it requires only a weak addi- 
tion of rennet to effect the perfect coagulation ; yet it must be understood 
that too small a quantity of rennet does not curd the milk at all, and that in 
hot weather, and especially when the atmosphere is much charged with 
electricity, or at the time of a thunder-storm, the operation ought to be has- 
tened, so that the milk does not get sour before the artificial separation of 
the curd takes place. After ten or fifteen minutes, the milk should be per- 
fectly coagulated. The Swiss, immediately after the rennet is put into the 
milk, place a wooden trowel upon the surface of the milk, and after five or 
six minutes the trowel is removed; and when it leaves a distinct hollow mark, 
it is a sign of a perfect coagulation ; but if the milk has not coagulated after 
twenty minutes’ time, there must be one third or one fourth of the original 
quantity of the rennet added, and the temperature of the milk raised a few 
more degrees. Wher the milk is properly coagulated, the Swiss dairyman 
describes near the rim of the caldron, with a long wooden knife, a circle, and 
passes the knife down perpendicularly through the whole curd. The distance 
from the rim where the circle is to be made, is about one third of the whole 
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diameter of the caldron. When the curd is cut through in the manner de- 
scribed, the middle portion, separated from the outer part near the sides of 
the caldron, is gradually turned with a wooden trowel in such a manner that 
the bottom part comes to the top. This operation, simple as it may 
appear, requires much practice and a powerful arm to accomplish it ; the 
object of it is to bring all impurities which settle on the bottom during the 
time the coagulum forms, to the top to remove them. The curd is then care- 
fully broken up, first with the curd-sword and afterwards with the trowel; he 
continues this operation with the hand, and at last uses the cheese-breaker. 
This simple instrument is made of a young pine stem, on which the limbs 
are left at a convenient length, and the bark nicely taken off. It is very 
important that the curd be divided into as many particles as possible, because 
the more it is broken up, the better will be the cheese ; this operation must 
be continued at least for a quarter of an hour. About the time when the 
cheese-breaker is to be used, the mass gets somewhat cold ; the caldron is 
again placed over the fire and the breaker diligently applied, in the beginning 
slow, but faster as the heat increases; it is continued about five minutes, or 
till the mass has acquired a temperature of about 100 deg. to 120 deg. Fahr. 
The dairyman then continues the breaking up with the hand, to make the 
division of the curd as perfect as possible. 

“ The increase of temperature has also the object to make the curd some- 
what tougher, in order to be easier formed into a ball.” 





ROOT-GRAFTING. 


Tue subject discussed in the article below is a very important one, and 
few have had more experience in it than Mr. Hovey. He had elsewhere 
expressed an unfavorable opinion of root-grafting, and being called upon by 
Mr. Barry, of the Horticulturist, for the reasons of this opinion, he expresses 
himself in his magazine as follows : » 

“ First, let us say a few words in regard to the means we have had of 
making up our opinion. In 1840 we commenced purchasing apple trees, 
with a view to forming a collection of every variety in the country. We 
continued to buy, and are still buying when we can get a new kind, and we 
now have in bearing upwards of one hundred sorts, and about two hundred 
more which, to use a common phrase, promise well. We had trees from 
various parts of Western New-York and Ohio; nearly all of them were root- 
grafted ; the others, from our own State and from New-Jersey, were stock- 
budded or grafted, but mostly budded, and they now form our finest trees ; 
but of the Western ones, about one half of them look, to this day, in poor 
condition, not yet able to stand up straight without a stake, and if that is 
taken away, some of them will fall over almost of their own weight. Buds 
taken from trees the first year after receiving them, and put into good stocks, 
are three times as large in five years. In fact, some of the former have come 
to a stand-stil], and are not worth transferring from the nursery row where 
they were put when first received, to gain strength. These are facts which 
any one who will take the pains to look can see at any time. 

“The explanation we take to be this—that many kinds of apples are 
naturally weak or slender growers; they are root-grafted, and, when trans- 
ferred to their own roots, which they will be in a year or two, they still 
remain weak. Mr. Barry knows the theory of this very well. How long is 
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it since he found out the value of a new fastigiate or upright quince, which 
was to make the best stock in the world for the pear? it grew so rapidly, 
propagated so readily, &c. Why the best stock? Because, as he said, it 
imparted vigor to the scion. Mr. Barry knows that cultivators always take 
thrifty-growing camellias for cuttings on which to march or graft the weaker 
ones ; root-grafted would be no better than cuttings, as the plants would soon 
establish themselves, Some azaleas, like Indica variegata, are hard to keep 
alive on their own roots, but grafted in the Pheenicea, they thrive almost as 
well as the stock. The practice of making standard trees of small shrubs is 
on the same principle. A root-graft of a weeping elm would never make a 
good tree ; but a stock graft soon produces one. The explanation is so simple 
that we are surprised at the question. The R. I. Greening and Roxbury 
Russet are slow-growing, low-headed trees—hence they do not do well root- 
grafted. The Baldwin, on the contrary, is a very rapid grower, and soon 
establishes itself, and grows away rapidly enough. There is in all seedlings 
an inherent vigor which many hybrid or choice varieties do not possess. 
This may be seen wherever seedlings of any kind are grown. The plant once 
established, and then budded or grafted, receives no check. Root-grafting, 
by taking the whole of the root, is nothing more than stock-grafting at the 
surface of the ground, and Mr. B. don’t certainly intend to call it by any 
other name. What is meant and what is practised by every body is, to take 
a root of a seedling and cut it into pieces, four or six inches long, which are 
then whip-grafted ; or pieces of roots of old trees are just as good. It is done 
to save time and expense. To take up a whole root, then graft it, and set it 
out again, would be the most expensive way of getting a tree, for nothing 
would be gained and much lost, as there would be the cost of resetting and 
the loss of time in reéstablishing the plant. 

Our theory, therefore, is, that a great many varieties of apples, as well as 
other fruits, are so different in habit from the original species, that they do not 
grow freely on their own roots; and that root-grafting, from not imparting a 

wth to the young scion, induces a weakness in the young tree, from which 
it will not quickly recover; just as a tree grown on a poor and stinted soil 
makes its first sap-vessels so small and contracted that no after-treatment will 
enable it to acquire a vigorous condition. 

Such is our explanation of the superiority of stock-budded or grafted trees ; 
and whether our theory is the correct one or not, of the facts there is no 
doubt. If we are wrong, it will give us pleasure to be set right. Our friend 
Barry is “very confident” we don’t speak from experience. If he means by 
this that ve have not root-grafted one apple tree to his thousand, he is quite 
right. Weown up. But if he means experience in observing the effects of 
his own root-grafted trees, as well as those of other cultivators, we “ are very 
confident” he is entirely mistaken. 

We will mention one particular case. We had some melon apple trees 
of Messrs. Elwanger & Barry, in the spring of 1849 or ’50. When we 
received them, we cut off a few scions. The trees were set out carefully, in a 
good situation, and the scions were grafted into stocks set in the nursery 
rows one year. The latter are now more than twice as large as the former, 
with the promise of being ten times as large in two years more. 

What Mr. Barry says about the Western nurserymen using “spongy, 
pithy wood” for scions, and “ abusing root-grafting,” we sball turn over to 
our agreeable friend, Dr. Warder, the champion of all clever fellows.” 

VOL. VI.—PART III. 
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BREEDING STOCK. 


Tuts subject is less understood by the people of this country, or indeed of 
any country, than is almost any other which falls under their daily observa- 
tion. Few have taken the pains to examine it, and of those, still fewer have 
understood the proper mode of arriving at satisfactory results. We find the 
following in the American Veterinary Journal, and commend it to the 
notice of all interested in the subject: 





ON AN INFLUENCE AFFECTING THE PURITY OF BLOOD IN STOCK, 





Tue breeding and rearing of stock, especially animals of high and pure 
blood, is daily attracting an increased attention from the scientific and enlight- 
ened agriculturist ; and when the farmer succeeds in obtaining animals pos- 
sessing the qualities sought for, there is no branch of his business that pays 
more generously in dollars and cents than this; but so many failures are 
met with, and so many are disappointed in the progeny of animals of even 
the purest and most renowned pedigree, that even among the enlightened, it 
is not seldom that we hear the advantages of blood questioned, if not denied ; 
and it is more than intimated that animals possessing superior qualities owe 
their excellence mainly to the care that has been bestowed upon them in 
regard to their feed, &c. In regard to other departments of agriculture, 
similar discrepancies of opinion do not obtain; and it would seem of import- 
ance to determine why this difference of opinion in this regard. 

All are accustomed to rely upon experience, and it must be allowed that 
in this matter, many who have been to considerable trouble and expense in 
their endeavor to improve their stock of horses, cattle, or sheep, by breeding 
from animals of the improved breeds, have experienced a grievous disappoint- 
ment, in not finding the young to resemble the sire or the dam, as the case 
may be, as closely as they had hoped; and without being able to account 
for this fact, in accordance with any laws that are known to them, and only 
knowing that they have failed of the expected improvement in their animals, 
they have naturally come to deny, or at least to doubt, what others have told 
them. This has been one, and perhaps the main reason why so little atten- 
tion has been paid by the majority of farmers to the introduction of imported 
and other improved races of animals. 

But the English agriculturists seem to understand the causes of these 
failures, and, of course, how to avoid them; and it would be well if this 
information were more generally disseminated in this country. 

The reason is this: Zhe mother’s system is influenced and changed by the 
young she carries in her womb ; and if the male parent be of a different breed, 
her blood is contaminated, and she rendered similar to a mongrel for the 
remainder of her life. 

This assertion may startle many who have given the subject no thought ; 
but it is believed that no physiological fact is better established, or more 
susceptible of proof, than this ; and, as proof, I shall cite a few instances that 
have been noticed by Dr. A. Harvey, physician to the Aberdeen Royal In- 
firmary. He speaks of a young chestnut mare, seven eighths Arabian, that 
belonged to the Earl of Moreton, which was covered in 1815 by a quagga, 
which is a species of wild ass from Africa, and marked somewhat after the 
manner of the zebra. The mare was covered but once by the quagga, and 
after a pregnancy of eleven months and four days, gave birth to a hybrid 
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which had distinct marks of the quagga, in the shape of its head, black bars 
on the legs, shoulders, &c. In 1817, 18, and ’21, the same mare (which 
had, in the meantime, passed into the possession of Sir Gore Ousely) was 
covered by a very fine black Arabian horse, and produced, successively, three 
foals, all of which bore unequivocal marks of the quagga. 

Another case, similar to the above, is mentioned. A mare belonging t 
Sir Gore Ousely was covered by a zebra, and gave birth to a striped hybrid. 
The next year this mare was covered by a thorough-bred horse, and the next 
succeeding year by another horse. In this instance, also, both the foals were 
striped, and in other regards partook of the characteristics of the zebra. It 
is a matter of common observation, that when a mare has borne a mule, she 
is never after fit to breed colts, as they will have large heads and otherwise 
resemble mules. 

In the above-mentioned instances the mares were covered by animals, in 
the first instance, of a different species from themselves; but others are 
recorded, where they had bred only from horses, but by horses of different 
breeds on the separate occasions; and yet the offspring partook of the cha- 
racteristics of the horse by which the first impregnation was effected. 

Mr. M’Gillivray, in an article published in the Aberdeen Journal, speaks of 
several colts in the royal stud at Hampton Court, that were sired by the 
horse Acton, that did not resemble Acteon, the paternal parent of the foals, 
but did bear a near resemblance to the horse Colonel, from whom the mares 
had brought colts the year previous to their being covered by the horse 
Acton ; again, of a colt, the property of the Earl of Suffield, which was got 
by the horse Laurel, that it was strongly intimated by the jockeys at New- 
market, that he must have been got by the horse Camel. This resemblance 
was, however, satisfactorily accounted for, by the fact that the mare had been 
previously impregnated by Camel. 

Many instances of a similar character are recorded in regard to dogs: in 
fact, the breeders of dogs all seem well aware, if the bitch has been im- 
pregnated by a mongrel dog, that even if the father of her next litter is of 
pure blood, the puppies will be liable to be mongrels. 

Similar instances have also been observed in regard to swine, and the 
breeders of cattle have recorded similar facts. Mr. M’Gillivray mentions sey- 
eral instances, and among them the following: “A pure Aberdeenshire 
heifer was served with a pure Teeswater bull, to whom had a_first-cross 
calf, The following season the same cow was served with a pure Aberdeen- 
shire bull; the produce was a cross calf, which, at two years old, had very 
long horns, the parents both hornless. A pure Aberdeenshire cow was 
served in 1845 with a cross-bull, i. e,, an animal produced between a first-cross 
cow and a pure Teeswater bull. To this bull she had a cross-calf. Next 
season she was served with a pure Aberdeenshire bull; the calf was quite 
a cross in shape and color.” 

After citing other examples with a similar result, Mr. M’Gillivray says, 
“Many more instances might be cited, did time permit. Among cattle and 
horses they are of every-day occurrence.” 

Dr. Harvey also records many instances of similar results as having 
occurred in the human family ; but it is not thought best to inglude them in 
this paper. This mode of impairing the purity of the blood of animals has 
been styled crossing the system of the mother; and it is supposed that the 
reason why so many inferior animals are to be met with, the progeny of 
parents of pure lineage, is almost wholly owing to the blood of the mother 
having been previously contaminated by the cross-bred young she has carried. 
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Of the modus operandi of this contamination, there is no explanation given 
which is generally satisfactory : but it seems probable to the writer of this, 
that, inasmuch as the same blood must circulate through the veins of both 
mother and offspring, the system of the dam becomes thus modified, and ren- 
dered in a greater or less degree similar to her mongrel young. 





ROTATION—EXHAUSTING CROPS, é&c. 


Ix our August number we took occasion to refer to this subject, but we 
now purpose to suggest a few things which we there omitted. While there 
is no such thing as good farming that does not include a judicious and 
thorough system of manuring, he is a good farmer who does his best with the 
means at his command. If his supply of manure is but half what it ought 
to be, it may be that he deserves great commendation for his skill in turning 
to the best account what he has. Still, his system is not good in itself, it is 
only the best that his cireumstances will permit him to adopt. 

Good farming requires that crops be well adapted to the nature of the 
soil. It also has a tendency to produce similar conditions in all soils; that 
is, the compact clay should be converted into a good soil by the mingling 
of other elements, perhaps of inferior value by themselves, while sandy soils 
should be solidified and strengthened by the addition of clay, &e. We do 
not specify here the means of doing this, as our purpose lies in another 
direction. We would simply affirm, that by means of the compost-heap, 
or some other agency more desirable, the light and the heavy, the wet and 
the dry, the cold and the warm, should be made to assimilate more nearly. 
There is a proportion among the elements of a soil that is best adapted to 
each crop, and though this is not the same for all the products of the farm, 
there is a limit to their differences. The planets do not all revolve in the 
same plane, but the orbits of all are within a few degrees of the equator. 
Such should be the unity of character in all soils. The analyses of the 
various crops, presenting a general resemblance, with specific differences, 
both illustrate and enforce our position. , 

Good farming, scientific farming, does not forbid the laborer to pay regard 
to the comparative facility of culture with which the different crops may be 
raised in his diversified soils. A pasture which has remained a long time 
untilled cannot be placed at once in a suitable condition for a strawberry 
bed. The sods will not yield thus readily to the plough, the hoe, or the 
harrow. They may be removed, and the soil be deprived of their valuable 
elements; but this may not be desirable. Some crops, admitting a ruder 
style of culture, will be, of course, better fitted for it, while no law forbids it. 

“ Exhausting crops” are obviously suited to vigorous soils. The rich and 
new lands of the West are capable of producing the most abundant harvests 
without apparent detriment. But even in Ohio, so recently settled, we now 
see that those exhausting processes which have proved so destructive to the 
lands of the older States retain the same characteristics when transferred to 
other and distant regions. 

But what are EXHAUSTING Crops?! This is a relative term, and is used in 
several senses, First, it is applied to those crops which contain the greatest 
amount of mineral or inorganic elements. Such elements are drawn ex- 
clusively from the soil, while the organic or gaseous elements are obtained 
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from the atmosphere. Those plants, of course, which contain the greatest 
amount of mineral matter, as lime, and soda, and silex, &., are the most 
exhausting. They use up the available elements of a soil most rapidly, and 
it then becomes barren. It may be, however, that those elements which 
compose the chief part of a given crop are the very elements which the 
soil has in excess. In such case, that crop does not exhaust the soil ; for it 
has still all necessary elements, and in due proportion; and in such case, 
that crop is not an exhausting, but a FaLLow crop—a resting crop The 
soil is as able to bear wheat and corn, &c., as it was before. Thus silicious 
plants may be cultivated successive years on silicious soils without injury 
to them. 

These suggestions present to us a second application of the term “ exhaust- 
ing,” or its opposite, fallow, or non-exhausting; those crops being termed 
“ exhausting” which use up particular elements, leaving the soil destitute of 
them, and of course barren; while they are termed “ fallow crops,” if they 
use freely those elements only which are in excess. 

Again, certain growths act the part of cultivators, and hence are “ fallow 
crops.” Thus, clover, lucerne, &c., under favorable circumstances, send down 
their roots to a great depth below the surface, and draw up nutriment which 
most crops could not reach. This nutriment, in part at least, is expended in the 
growth of the root nearer the surface, and these roots are afterwards left to 
decompose and improve the superficial soil where they are accessible to the 
short roots of the cereals. They also improve the soil by making it more 
porous, forming channels through which moisture is drawn up from below 
in time of drought. Hence these crops also are termed “fallow.” They 
bring to the surface substantial nutriment for the succeeding crop, while they 
tax but lightly the superficial soil for their own growth. 

This view sufficiently illustrates the nature of fallow crops ; and the great 
practical inquiry of the farmer is, What are properly called “ fallow crops ?” 
Nor is the inquiry easily or concisely to be answered ; for, as shown in the 
preceding remarks, the answer is essentially dependent on the condition of 
the soil. If dime is in excess, plants which abound in Jime will not exhaust. 
If silex is in excess, plants which only absorb silex freely will not exhaust. 
Again, peas require but little silex, hence they will not exhaust a soil, though 
not eminently silicious ; but they do require potash, magnesia, and phosphoric 
acid, and hence these must be found in the soil or be supplied in manures, 
or more or less exhaustion must ensue. 

Beans consume little except the alkalies and phosphoric acid. Potatoes 
exhaust, by their tubers, the potash, and by their stalks, the lime of the soil. 
Turnips abound in potash, beets in potash and soda, carrots and parsneps in 
potash and in lime. Hence it is that wood-ashes are so serviceable to these 
crops; and hence also these crops are not exhausting where these elements are 
abundant. Otherwise, they are exhausting. Buckwheat will grow on soils 
capable of producing but very little of other crops. It contains but about 
four per cent. of mineral matter, and nearly half of this is lime. Its roots 
too penetrate the soil deeply. The straw is of some value as fodder or as 
litter; and if ploughed into the soil in a green or dry state, it improves its 
physical condition by its supply of vegetuble humus. 

Buckwheat is also peculiarly serviceable as a green crop to be ploughed 
in, on account of its rapid growth. It can be planted and ploughed in three 
times in a single season, and thus be made to impart a large quantity of 
vegetable matter to the soil. 

In this connection it occurs to us to observe that all the necessary elements 
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may exist in a soil, but that soil still be barren. For example: the soil may 
be hard and impervious to the root, or those elements may not be in a solu- 
ble form, Magnesian limestone, for instance, may abound in it, while so 
combined in the rock as to be insoluble by the water or acids in the soil, and 
entirely beyond the influence of all the vital forces of the plant, and the 
crop may fail for want of magnesia. The growth of a fallow crop is import- 
ant in such cases to give opportunity for these necessary changes to be 
wrought out by natural agencies. The processes of disintegration, solution, 
&c., are constantly going on in all soils, and time alone would render some 
fields fertile that are now barren. Fallow crops furnish the time which 
nature requires, though at the same time the farmer avails himself of what 
is even now at his disposal. But he may also expedite these processes by 
the use of lime or other substance suited to hasten the chemical action that 
must be secured ere the soil becomes fertile. 

The view we have here presented shows very clearly why clay soils are 
not suited to the growth of the cereals. They demand a large proportion of 
silex, and clay contains none. But if those clays are calcareous, they will 
produce large crops of clover, or of ruta-bagas, &c. These points present 
themselves to us whenever we are called upon to adapt our crops io our 
soils, or to apply manures. 





FOR THE PLOUGH, THE LOOM, AND THE ANVIL. 


ROLLER AND ITS ADVANTAGES. 





THE 


Tere is no agricultural implement so seldom met with in this country, 
perhaps, as the roller, and yet it is one of the most useful of utensils. 
Where your ground is soft and loamy, if you have not time to pick up the 
stones upon it, you can roll them in, and produce, at little expense, a smooth 
and clean surface, rendering your fields free from small hummocks, and fitting 
them for ploughing and mowing. And it has been mentioned by some that the 
roller is a useful implement upon ground in which the frost has heaved out 
the grass and clover roots. It may possess an advantage in this respect, and 
no doubt would be a fine thing to level and press down damp land where 
clover is sown, and would be likely to heave. 

The roller which I would recommend for general use, and one which we 
have used with great advantage, is made with two separate rollers, each one 
being four or four and a half feet in length, with strong iron bands around 
their ends to prevent splitting, and a good wooden or iron shaft running 
directly through them, to which is attached the frame work, &c. The rollers 
can be made out of large hollow elm logs, or of separate pieces put together. 
A good, straight, hollow log is, however, preferable, particularly if the outside 
of it is sound, You can work it down to your liking, and put strong cross- 
arms in the ends of the rollers, through the centres of which the shaft should 
run. Some farmers, I believe, use iron rollers, but probably on the whole 
wooden ones are better, as they can be made large without incurring much 
expense, 

The roller is an admirable implement to pass over barley ground after 
harrowing it, or even after you have drilled in the barley; for when the 
grain ripens, if you do not care to cradle it, or even if you do, you possess 
the advantage of cutting it low to the ground, and in this way secure a 
greater amount of straw, not to mention the clean _rface which close muw- 
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ing makes, thus leaving your barley lot in the finest condition to plough. 
We invariably roll our barley ground ; we think it pays in three or four 
ways: first, the small stones are rolled into the ground out of the way, so 
that they will not dull seythes; second, you can rake up your barley with a 
horse-rake, and not run the risk of collecting stones in the winrows to be 
ultimately threshed ; third, you create a smooth surface either for ploughing 
or mowing; and fourth, you get more straw, and make your work look 
better where the field is rolled than where it is not. 

I therefore recommend double rollers. Roll down your grass and barley 
and wheat lands; save money and labor in picking up stones; and, in a 
word, make your lots appear smooth and handsome by using an implement 
which is both cheap and simple. W. Tappan. 
Baldwinsville, N. Y., August, 1853. 





HORTICULTURAL. 


Fucusta.—This is a beautiful genus, and contains a great number of 
species and varieties which well repay the labor of cultivation. It flowers 
profusely, and remains a long while in bloom. It is also of easy culture. 
Large, well-formed specimens are more easily grown from cuttings than 
from old plants. These come in very useful for autumn flowering ; but the 
symmetrical form, luxuriant foliage, and increased display of blossoms which 
young plants furnish when properly managed, can hardly be expected from 
old plants. P 

The same principles apply to the growth of this as of other plants which 
are propagated by cuttings. Young wood should be chosen, and these should 
be set in a light sandy soil, and placed where they are sheltered from the 
sun. The ‘moist atmosphere secured by covering them with a bell-glass 
greatly promotes their successful growth. It also tends to check a too-hasty 
bloom. A temperature of 45° to 55° is best for them. With this and a 
free supply of water, and a liberal amount of pot-room, they seldom disap- 
point the grower. Where a sufficient number can be obtained, select the 
most vigorous growths, and throw away the rest. Replant these in a pot of 
12 or 15 inches, syringe the tops frequently, keep free from insects, and 
occasionally supply the roots with manure-lye, and your plants will thrive and 
grow till they acquire a size and vigor and beauty never witnessed by those 
who bestow no care upon them. When the plants are repotted, give them 
a soil composed of sandy loam and peat, with some leaf-mould and well- 
rotted dung. 

The top will require cutting. A pyramidal form is the best for display, 
and most in accordance with the natural habit of the plant. We have seen 
them ten feet high. Support the more vigorous branches with strips of 
matting, if necessary. 

In the fall, cut down closely, repot in sandy soil in a smaller pot, place in 
a dry situation, and protect from frost and from the sun. 

Katm1a Latrrot1a—Movuntain Lavret.—The few attempts that we 
have seen to cultivate this splendid shrub, the must beautiful in our Northern 
woods, have been so unsuccessful, when the flower is compared with that of 
the shrub in its native soil, that we scarcely know whether to commend the 
attempt to others. In June and July it is the king among all our indigenous 


shrubs. 
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We have often seen it grow beyond our reach. The flowers form large 
corymbs, with a variety of hues, white, pink, deep red, d&c., all intermingled 
sometimes in the same cluster. 

The natural soil for the laurel is a loose, light sand, mingled with a little 
leaf-mould or peat. It should be partially shaded, and have a northern 
exposure, on a side hill, if practicable. 

The shrub may be transplanted in the ordinary way. October, in the fall, 
and March and April, in the spring, in the Eastern States, are the proper 
times for this work. 





EXPERIMENTS IN FEEDING PIGS. 


We find an account of some experiments on the feeding of pigs, in the 
Trish Farmers’ Gazette, which bear vpon them the impress of accuracy and 
of judgment. It is not every man who is competent to commence and carry 
out experiments for elucidatiun of a given topic. Some important points are 
suffered to pass unnoticed, and the reader is left in almost as much doubt 
upon the subject as he was before. And although in these experiments 
nothing is said of the degree of restraint imposed upon either lot; whether 
they were shut up in sties or suffered to roam at pleasure; we are bound to 
infer, no doubt, that their treatment in this respect was the same, whatever 
that might be. This is sufficient for the object the experimenter had in view, 
to wit: the comparative value of these two kinds of feed, raw and cooked. 
We want, however, one more, to wit: whether the smaller amount of the 
steamed or cooked turnips would not have resulted in nearly the same amount 
of fat as the larger. We do not believe that the amount of accumulation is 
in exact proportion to the amount eaten. Hence, if the steamed food had 
been fed in the same quantities as the raw, it might appear that the accu- 
mulation of fat would be nearly the same as with the larger amount actually 
given. } 

Experiment made at Glencairn. 

Eight pigs were selected and divided into two lots, as evenly as could be, 

and put in to fatten on the 27th November, 1852. 
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Weight oe Increase | cooked und| of bran | Quantity 
3\. on es, 4th, | Of each | raw turnips jand barley of cval 
Siz How Fed. Nov. 27th, “"ye53 ’| _ pig in used by j/meal used) used for | 

| 1852. = n sold.| 39 days. jeach lot in| by each | steaming. 
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IN COMPARISON WITH LOT 1. 

ewt. qr. Ib. 
Turnips, . ‘ , . ' , ‘ , . 48 3 9 
Coal, , ; ° ° , ° ° , ‘ 20 0 O 
Difference of increase of weight of pigs, .  . « 5 oe Sak 
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Besides the difference of labor, a quarter of an hour three times a week being 
sufficient for a boy and girl to grate and mix the raw food. Both lots were 
sold together on the 4th of January, for the sum of £25 10s. 

The turnips for lot 2 were pulped and mixed with bran and meal three 
times a week, and put into tubs. In three or four days, the food, having 
become warm by fermentation, was used. 

Each tub had an orifice near the bottom, to allow the liquor to escape into 
troughs, which otherwise was found to check the fermentation. The liquor 
received by the troughs was given to young pigs. 

The quantity of coal consumed in steaming for lot 1 may be thought ex- 
cessive ; however, such was the quantity actually used, although, doubtless, 
twice the quantity of food might have been steamed with less than twice the 
quantity of fuel. 





PLOUGHING IN GREEN CROPS. 


One of the mistakes of those who imagine that they are carrying out the 
doctrines of an improved system of farming, is forcibly stated in the follow- 
ing paragraph from a writer in the Genesee Farmer : 

I am becoming every day more satisfied that the science of farming must 
look “upwards;” that the air we breathe is the great fountain that sustains 
animal as well as vegetable life; and that the great primitive source of all 
the richness in our soil is from the air. Nothing is destroyed. No sooner 
does the animal and vegetable die, than it commences its round of change 
until it returns to its original elements, and is prepared to be remodelled into 
new animals and vegetables. Let man do his worst, and he cannot destroy 
one jot or tittle of substance ; neither can he impoverish the earth so that skilful 
agriculture cannot restore it. My neighbor, an intelligent man, has collected 
all the barn-yard manure he could buy, and has mingled with it caustic lime, 
and has made an immense heap, which is now a perfect crater almost on fire. 
Think you, if he could see the wheat, corn, and grass, that is continually 
ascending from that heap, he would continue the fire? Far from it. He 
can smell at a great distance the ammonia and enriching gases arising, of 
course. Now, if, as I have said, we could see the enriching gases arise, and 
knew their value, the world would have been convinced long ago; for “to 
see is to believe.” 

Well, I hear you say, what a destruction! Not so; not a particle is 
destroyed ; it floats off in the air over your farm, and any farm, ready to be 
brought into the harness by the skilful farmer, who has his clover and other 
ammonia-absorbing plants in his broad fields ready to catch and devour it. 
I hold that air above is and has been for all time charged with all the organic 
properties of plants, and that it is a fountain that will never fail, ever ready 
to respond to the demands of science. Yet we must, of course, properly 
cultivate the soil. I believe fully in Tull’s theory. If I had the means of 
retaining all the ammonia and visible nourishment for plants that is foolishly 
expelled from my neighbor’s farm, I am satisfied that I should have the 
lion’s share. 





TREATMENT OF GRASS LANDS. 


Tus important subject is ably treated by the Mark Lane Express, whose 
opinions we endorse to the full. The abuses to which such lands are subject 
in England are alike common in this country, and the cure for them is sub- 
stantially the same: 
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The majority of parties who take the utmost pains with their tillage, 
seem to think that their grass is a different matter, and that it may very 
well take care of itself. Nor is it often better treated when first laid down. 
Land is by far too frequently first cropped as long as it will produce seed 
again, and then laid down to become permanent pasture. Great credit is 
taken if the land is made summer-fallow before the close of the corn-crop- 
ping; but too often a fallow crop is also taken, to protect the seeds, for fear 
they should grow too luxuriantly. 

Others take greater care. They grow no crop of corn; they pay a high 
price for well-selected and carefully-grown grass seeds, and possibly they 
sow the land in fine mechanical condition; still they are sometimes disap- 
pointed, and blame the seedsman if they do not find his finer grasses grow 
as plentifully or luxuriantly as they could wish. The fact is, the wonder 
ought to be that any should grow at all. 

Sometimes grass land is taken out to improve and lay down again to 
pasture. But the process adopted is one of depletion, and not of nutrition. 
They crop away with corn so long as crops are obtainable, and then take 
great credit if the land gets a dose of lime when it is laid down to grass, 
And often the grass, after the improvement, is worse than that which pre- 
ceded, carries less stock, and maintains them in a manner far inferior to 
what it did before. 

The old grass land of the farm is seldom acted fairly by. It must give 
up all, and receive nothing in return. If it is mown, a little rotten chaff, or 
waste scrapings, is a liberal allowance. If not, it is considered that no 
manure is necessary. Though milking cattle and store stock are depastured 
upon it, and carry all off year after year, no addition of manure of any value 
is made to the soil for this serious abstraction. In rich alluvial feeding pas- 
tures it is unnecessary; but where store cattle of any kind are depastured, 
the land must inevitably deteriorate. 

To begin with the beginning, land to lay down with grass should be as 
carefully prepared as for any other green crop; the one being permanent, 
however, and the other only temporary, the greater care should be taken of the 
preparation, this being of more consequence than seeds. There are always 
natural grass seeds in every soil, lying ready for germination as soon as the 
manurial or feeding elements of the soil are ready for their development. 
On this principle it is that a dressing of mountain lime will bring into action 
seeds of white clover where a white clover plant was never known to have 
existed before. Soon a very rich stubble, on almost any soil, there will be 
found the finest grasses growing in rich luxuriance, after the corn crop is 
taken off, without a single seed being sown. In like manner, one year will 
bring a vast smother of trefoil on land where none was ever sown. 

Hence, to be rich—to have abundance of phosphoric acid in a free 
state—to have a full supply of ammoniacal matter, are of more importance 
than being particular to a shade in the selection of grasses. It is only 
a question of time. If the land be rich and fertile, there will be found a 
growth of the finest grasses which are adapted to the soil, and these will 
soon eat out those which are poorer and less suitable. 

So, in improving a pasture, it is not always necessary to take it out into 
tillage. If hide-bound, a good heavy loaming, a few fresh seeds, and a 
compost dressing will soon recover it. If mossy, the moss will soon dis- 
appear before good cultivation. Jt is nature's covering for land too poor to 
grow grass ; and on stone walls, rocks, and similar places, the moss appears 
for simply ihe same reason—it is a covering preparatory to the production of 
more nutrient material. 
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Rushes and similar plants, due to the prevalence of stagnant water, are 
to be disposed of in another way, namely, by proper and efficient drainage. 

But a ready mode of transferring pasture from one field to another has 
been adopted, and not without success. A field properly levelled and pre- 
pared has had a cover of turf or sods, pared some two and a half inches thick, 
and so placed upon it, at a cost not exceeding fifty shillings per acre, includ- 
ing cartage; this has been slightly manured and well rolled—an advantage 
to the turf, and a rapid accession of permanent grass pasture to the arable. 
This is a mode far preferable to that of inoculation. Grass will be had at a much 
earlier period, and, if well followed up by dressings of manure, it will soon 
become a pasture as permanent in appearance as if it had been lying in that 
state for ages. In fact, it will have acquired the age of its surface. 

For grass land it is not always necessary to apply farm-yard manure. 
Guano will have the most powerful and speedy effects on a pasture if applied 
before rain. If that does not pretty rapidly follow, there will be great loss 
by the application. Bones produce a wonderful effect on the Cheshire 
pastures, denuded of their phosphorus by the cheese sold away from the farms, 
which it so supplies; but the majority of clay grass lands will require the 
bones to be dissolved before any very striking effect can be produced. The 
light grass land—the greatest difficulty of all, which the Scotchman would say 
ought always to be converted into arable, and only allowed to li¢ down for 
two or three years—may be dressed with a compost of clay and dissolved 
bones with the greatest advantage. If the house bones of most of our farm- 
ers were from time to time to be put in an earthenware jar half full of sul- 
phuric acid, and this poured from time to time on a heap of clay, a vast 
quantity of the most valuable manure would,be made from materials at 
present wasted. 





FARM AND GARDEN WORK FOR SEPTEMBER. 


Bre prompt in sowing winter grains, so that the roots shall be well set 
before the frost. Gather your crops according to their condition. Bud 
your trees, if you select the fall for this service. 

Ploughing should also be attended to in this and the following month, so 
as to bring the substance of the soil into contact with the chemical agencies 
that may improve it, and to place it more thoroughly within the power of 
the frost of winter and subsequent thawing, to pulverize and disintegrate it. 

Sandy soils should be ploughed in in the fall; but ere this work is done, 
do not omit to spread upon it the clay mixtures spoken of last month. 

Select your earliest and best ears of corn for seed for the next year. 


HorticutturAL.—This is the time for preparing your beds for bulbous 
roots. The crocus, hyacinth, fritellaria, and other bulbs, may be set out in 
beds deeply cultivated, and well mingled with the requisite fertilizers. They 
need a light, rich loam. 

Secure your dahlias with proper stakes, to defend them from being broken 
by the winds. , When the flowers are faded, select only the choice specimens 
for seed, which may be planted in boxes and kept in the house till spring. 
Reset your strawberry beds, giving ample room to each root. Lift your wall- 
flowers and stocks, and set them in five or seven-inch pots. 
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MULES vs. HORSES. 


WE find that our opinion on this subject, as expressed in more than one 
of our recent numbers, is becoming the opinion of many intelligent agricul- 
turists, who have been convinced, by their own experience or observation, of 
the superiority of mules, so far as economy is concerned. An estimate has 
recently been made by a writer in the Southern Planter, who supposes that 
each costs the same price originally, and the saving being in the feed exclu- 
sively, as follows : 











Ten horses will consume each 12 bbls. of corn per annum, say 
for twenty years, which is equal to 2,400 bbls., worth, on an 








average, $2.50 per barrel, - - - - - - $6,000 
Shoeing ten horses will cost $30 per annum, ($3 each, or more, 
which we have to pay,) say for twenty years, - - - 600 








Cost of feeding on corn and shoeing ten horses for twenty years, $6,600 












Ten mules will consume each 6 bbls. of corn per annum, say 
for twenty years, which is equal to 1,200 bbls., worth, on an 
average, 2.50 per barrel—no expense of shoeing, - - $3,000 













Amount saved in twenty years by mules, - - - - $3,600 


According to this estimate we save $3,600 in twenty years, or about $200 
per annum, by having mules.instead of horses; but this sum can be fairly 
augmented to upwards of $4,000, by taking into the calculation the greater 
longevity and exemption from diseases of the mule, which items are not set 
down in the above statement. If so, at the end of the twenty years, how 
will the matter stand? In all probability, the horses will all, or nearly all, 
be dead, while all, or nearly all, the mules will be living, and be good for 
service some five or ten years longer. 

Mules have commanded a high price on account of their scarcity. Hence 
the breeding of mules would be a source of considerable profit, as they can 
be raised for a mere trifle, and come into working condition at an early age. 
The writer already referred to is of opinion that the mule can do as much 
and as efficient work as the horse, especially if the mule have size and weight, 
which should be the case. Three good mules will draw a three-horse plough, 
and do as good work as three horses; and in the heat of summer fallow, 
which is fatal to so many horses, you never hear of any injury to the mule. 
























PRICKING HORSES. 





Tuts is a process which we always regard with aversion, and wish it might 
never be practised. Still it is infinitely better than docking, which is positively 
inhuman. We would leave the tail as nature leaves it; thinking not only 
that the comfort of the horse is thereby promoted, but also his appearance. 
But if the former practice is to prevail, the following suggestions by Mr. 
S. W. Jewett, of Vermont, are appropriate. He says: 

“There are four cords, or tendons, in the tail of the horse. The two 
upper ones are used to raise it, and the lower ones to depress it. When the 
tail is raised, the muscles of the under cords are relaxed, and the muscles of 
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the upper ones at the same time contracted. The lower ones only are to 
be cut in setting up the tail; and sometimes the pulley will give a good set 
to the tail when it follows docking alone. 

The severing of the under cords, near the body, leaves the muscles of 
elevation to act unopposed, and the setting up of a good tail is secured. Short- 
tailed carriage-horses are very fashionable in the Eastern cities. They are 
often preferred for safety and convenience, as well as gayety and good ap- 
pearance. 

Many horses, after pricking, carry very poorly; indeed, it would have 
been better if nothing had been done. The fault, I think, is the manner in 
which the operation is performed. The operator generally makes two, and 
sometimes three incisions on each side of the tail. That is wrong; there 
should be one and only one cut on each side, and that at the point where the 
turn or elevation is to commence, which is usually about two inches from the 
body. If you cut the same cord twice, the separated part is very liable to 
drop down by its own weight and the natural attraction towards the body, 
uniting again at the lower incision without extension; consequently, the 
lower cut has been of no service, as no curve is, at this point, realized, but 
at the farther end of the tendon, which, in healing, may be extended, in 
order to unite with the upper and separate part; and by this double cut a 
handsome curve is defeated. 

The more times the cords and tail are cut, the greater chance for inflam- 
mation, and the losing of the hair. Therefore the one cut of the tendon, on 
each side, has much the advantage, by healing in half the time, and a greater 
certainty of carrying well.” 





THE SCIENCE OF STORMS—THE STORM OF JULY Ist. 


AEROLOGY is a great science, if estimated by its importance; but if by the 
actual knowledge of it which we have, it belongs side by side with astrology 
and animal magnetism. Messrs. Redfield & Company will differ from us 
on this point, but we are sure this difference between us is scarcely greater 
than the differences among themselves. Hence we are safe in our position. 
bm doctors disagree, other men cannot really be supposed to know any 
thing. 

Certain facts, however, are well established. The differences alluded to 
arise from the question, whether the acknowledged facts are enough to 
form the basis of a scientific principle. Many storms are whirlwinds, the 
plane of their motion being either horizontal or vertical. In some respects, all 
winds must be whirlwinds, since they must at last return to the place whence 
they came, or they would produce a vacuum. In reducing these matters of 
detail to system, Messrs, Redfield and Espy, two leading writers, come to 
very opposite conclusions, and by very different processes, 

We have stated that certain facts are well established. For example: the 
great and sudden changes of temperature which produce hail-storms like 
that of July Ist in New-York, &c., are an established fact; but what pro- 
duced this marvellous change? The chemistry of it is not certain. Again, 
the violence of the storm was within very narrow limits. "What is the explana- 
tion? We have surveyed the track of a tornado, where every thing was 
prostrated at a given place, when, within five rods, every thing was unharmed. 

But this science is in a state of progress, so far as practical matters are 
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concerned, and we may lay before our readers, in subsequent numbers, some 
things of interest in that connection. 

Our present business, however, is to give our readers a sort of abstract of 
a valuable scientific paper read by Professor Loomis, of New-York University, 
before the Scientific Convention now in session in Ohio, in reference to the 
tornado of July Ist, 1853: 

After giving a long account of the storm and its results, he proceeds to 
inquire : 

“ What was the cause of the hail ? 

The hail was caused by a violent upward movement of the air, carrying 
along with it an unusual amount of vapor, which was suddenly condensed, 
and at so low a temperature that it was frozen in large semi-crystalline 
masses. 

That there was a violent upward movement of the air, I infer from the 
following considerations : 

1. Rev. J. W. McLane, of Williamsburg, was in the street, near his 
house, and noticed the coming up of the storm. He says the cloud was 
very dense and black, moved rapidly forward, and under the main sheet the 
clouds boiled up in a violent and angry manner, which led him to anticipate 
a severe blast. Other observers have testified to substantially the same facts. 

2. It appears impossible that two currents, in close juxtaposition, should 
blow from nearly opposite quarters with sufficient violence to prostrate large 
trees, unless there is opportunity for the air to escape by an upward move- 
ment. This conclusion is also in perfect harmony with what we have fre- 
quent occasion to observe in small sand-whirls and water-spouts. 

How was the cold which formed the hail produced ? 

According to the observations of Pouillet, the temperature of hailstones, 
when they fall, is sometimes as low as 25° Fahr. They must, then, have 
been formed at a temperature considerably below that of melting ice—a 
temperature probably as low as 20° Fahr. How can so low a temperature 
be produced in the hottest weather of July? The temperature of the air 
diminishes as we ascend from the earth, and at the height of 8,800 feet 
above New-York, is estimated at 32° in summer. At the height of 12,000 
feet, the temperature is reduced to 20°. Were the hailstones in the present 
case formed at an elevation of 12,000 feet? I think not. In the summer 
of 1835, several violent hail-storms passed over the southern part of France, 
where there were insulated peaks of mountains, which afforded precise means 
of measuring the elevation of the hail. In the storm of July 28, 1835, no 
hail fell on the summit of the Puy du Dome, an elevation of 4,800 feet 
above the level of the sea; but a few stones fell at the height of 3,700 feet, 
while at the foot of the mountain the ground was covered to the depth of 
three inches, and some of the stones weighed eight ounces, On the 2d of 
August of the same year, a hail-cloud enveloped the summit of the moun- 
tain, rising to the height of at least 5,000 feet. 

It does not, therefore, appear to be safe to assume that the hail of July 
ist was formed at an elevation exceeding 5,000 feet; and here the summer 
femperature may be estimated at 46°. This cold is, of course, insufficient 
to form ice. 

It is believed that during the passage of a hail-storm, the temperature 
of the upper air is considerably below the mean. The simple presence of 
clouds in the lower atmosphere would tend to produce such an effect. The 
atmosphere derives its heat from the earth, and is but little affected by the 
direct passage of the solar rays. The heat which the earth imbibes from 
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the sun is continually thrown off by radiation; but when the surface of the 
earth is covered by a cloud, this radiant heat is intercepted, and the tempera- 
ture of the lower air is thereby elevated. On a still night the presence of 
clouds sometimes causes the thermometer to stand ten or fifteen degrees 
higher than it would otherwise. But if by the interposition of a cloud the 
lower atmosphere becomes unusually hot, the atmosphere above the cloud 
must become unusually cold. Moreover, in the storm of July Ist, the hail was 
formed in a current blowing violently from the north-west, which came, 
therefore, from a higher latitude, and of course brought with it a diminished 
temperature. I have no data sufficiently precise for estimating the effect to 
be ascribed to this cause, but I think we may conclude that, at the time of 
the storm in question, at an elevation of 5,000 feet above New-York, the 
temperature could not have differed much from 32°. We have not, however, 
yet reached the temperature necessary to the production of hail. Another 
source of cold is to be found in the evaporation from the surface of the hail- 
stones. If we tie a piece of thin muslin upon the bulb of a thermometer, 
and then, having dipped the bulb in water, swing it rapidly through the air, 
the thermometer will sink below the temperature of the air several degrees— 
sometimes ten or fifteen. This cold is due to evaporation. During a hail- 
storm, the hot air from the earth’s surface is carried by the upward move- 
ment to a considerable elevation; by expansion it is cooled, and a portion of 
its vapor condensed. The drops thus formed, at a temperature not far from 
32°, are still further cooled by evaporation from their surface, (the evapora- 
tion being promoted by this rapid motion;) the remainder of the {drop is 
congealed, and as new vapor is precipitated, it is congealed upon the former, 
thus forming concentric layers round the nucleus. Since water, like nearly 
every other substance, in passing to the solid state inclines to crystallization, 
the ball, as it increases, does not retain the spherical form, but shoots out 
irregular prisms. 

How does the hailstone remain suspended in the air long enough to 
acquire a weight of half a pound? 

This difficulty is not, to my mind, a very formidable one. I conceive 
that hailstones are formed with great rapidity. The vapor is condensed with 
great suddenness, and almost instantly frozen. I think very large hailstones 
may be formed in five minutes. In a vacuum a stone would fall from the 
height of 5,000 feet in less than twenty seconds, but drops .of water and 
hailstones fall with only a moderate velocity. From my own observations 
of the hailstones of July Ist, I could not possibly estimate the velocity of 
their fall at more than 40 feet per second, and I should be disposed to put it 
even less than this. At a velocity of 40 feet per second, a stone would be two 
minutes in falling 5,000 feet; and if we suppose it to start from rest, and its 
rate to increase uniformly to the ultimate velocity of 40 feet, the time of fall 
would be four minutes. The strong upward movement which is known to 
exist in the neighborhood where hail is formed, is quite sufficient to sustain 
hailstones of the largest kind ‘as long as they can be kept within the influence 
of this vortex. As soon as they escape from it, they would, of course, com- 
mence falling. I see no difficulty, therefore, in supposing the great mass of 
hail to remain in the air five minutes before reaching the earth, and that, in 
peculiar cases, stones may remain supported for ten minutes, and even a great 
deal longer. This period appears to me sufficient to account for the hail 
which fall at New-York. 

Why did the hail in the present case attain to such immense size ? 
Because the circumstances were unusually favorable to its formation. 
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The temperature of the air before the storm was 90°, and it is my opinion 
that the dew-point could not have been less than 80°; in other words, the 
atmosphere contained about as much vapor as it is ever known to contain in 
this latitude. This vapor was suddenly lifted to a region of great cold, and 
rapidly condensed and frozen. The strong upward movement helped to 
sustain the crystals as they increased in size, until the upward force was no 
longer equal to gravity, or till they escaped from the influence of the vortex. 
Most of the stones would fall in five minutes, and be of moderate size ; 
others might be sustained ten or fifteen minutes, and attain enormous dimen- 
sions. 

How did the hail in this storm compare with that of the most remark- 
able ones on record ? 

There are well-authenticated cases of hailstones having fallen in England 
and France weighing half a pound, and even more than this, but I do not 
know of any satisfactory account of hailstones weighing as much as one 
pound. A mass of ice of the specific gravity 0.93, weighing eight ounces, 
must contain nearly fifteen cubic inches, or would make a cube whose edge 
was nearly 2.5 inches. I have selected a piece of ice which was estimated 
to be about the size of the largest stone which I saw fall on the Ist July, 
and found it to weigh eight ounces. But these large stones of July 1st 
appeared to me unusually white, and may therefore be conjectured to have 
had a spongy nucleus, which would have reduced the weight to perhaps six 
ounces. 

The hail, therefore, in the present storm, was smaller than has been 
observed to fall in France, but I question whether any larger hail has ever 
been seen in this country.” 





THE LAKE SUPERIOR COPPER MINES. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the New-York TZ7ribune gives the following account 
of these important mines : 

The Evergreen Bluff, of which so much has been said during the last 
three years, is east of the Minnesota, on the mineral range. It presents a 
most decided metalliferous appearance, but whether the copper is continued 
in belts of epidote or regular veins, remains to be proven. The title to these 
lands has been in dispute for several years, The Land Office, under the late 
Administration, decided against the préemptions, but Secretary McClelland 
sustains them. 

At the Ridge Mine they are working on what is supposed to be a vein; 
but though it has been sunk upon for 330 feet, and levels extended on its 
course, its present appearance does not indicate a paying mine. They have 
shipped this year 22,657 lbs of copper. 

At the Bohemian they have been working an epidote vein or belt, but 
Mr. Dickinson has suspended operations for the present. He has shipped 
5,086 lbs. of copper. 

The Adventure Company have done much towards proving up the belts 
of epidote in this region. Five levels have been driven into their bluff, one 
or more 160 feet in length. Three shafts have been sunk to connect the 
levels, and immense cavities stoped out. The openings have yielded about 
fifty-five tons of copper, but it is evident that the copper is not sufficiently 
concentrated to make a paying mine. This Company are now working a 
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vein on a bluff to the east of the Old Diggings. It looks rather favorable, 
the veinstone being of a good character, accompanied with small sheets of 
eopper. They have sunk a shaft thirty feet, and are driving in an adit 
from the south, which will prove the vein and explore the country. Shipped 
this season about 24,000 lbs. of copper. 

The Aztec was one of the first companies that commenced work in the 
epidote belts, and that under the advice of some of the most experienced 
men in the country. This Company has expended a large amount of money 
without proving any thing, except that copper may be found in large quan- 
tities out of veins as well as in them. ‘The tract of land is a good one, and 


well worthy’of an exploration. Shipped this year about 20,000 Ibs. of 


copper. 
The Ohio has been working in the vicinity of the Aztec, but not so success- 


ful in getting copper. They “have recently found a vein on the south side of 


the bluff that looks as though it might make a mine, but they have only 
sunk eight or ten feet, and it will require time to prove it. Shipped this 
season about 1 ,000 Ibs. of copper. 

The Piscataqua are judiciously driving an adit into their bluff, to prove 


up two veins seen on the surface. This is the best and cheapest manner of 


proving up bluffs where the veins are numerous, or where no strong one ap- 
pears upon the surface. 

At the Douglass Houghton they are working with much success. Al- 
though the vein is not large, it produces good barrel and stamp ore, and 
appears to be regular. Three shafts have been sunk, two levels extended, 
and considerable ground stoped out. Stamps have been erected to be driven 
by water. About 9,000 lbs. of copper have been shipped this season. 

The “ Toltec Consolidated” is the old Farm and Toltec united. They 
worked at this mine on what was supposed to be the main vein, until last 
October, when in diving east, in the ten-fathom level, the main vein was 
cut; and as all of the work done had been on a feeder or side vein, it was 
virtually abandoned, except cross cutting from the level to prove the main 
vein. No. 2 shaft is 140 feet deep, the vein looking very well in the bottom. 
In the twenty-fathom level, east of this shaft, the vein is about 20 inches 
thick, and too strong to be thrown out with a sand-blast. No. 3 shaft is 
down 100 feet, the vein filled with barrel work, and small masses from the 
surface to the bottom; it is 30 inches wide at the lowest point. Another 
feeder has come into the vein 70 feet east of feeder No. 1; two others are 
seen upon the surface, which must come in as they drive east. This vein 
looks as though it,would make one of the profitable mines of the country. 
a Sayles, the Agent, is a most energetic man; he has shipped this year 

2,000 lbs. of copper, a portion of which has been sent to the World’s 
Pair 





FOR THE PLOUGH, THE LOOM, AND THE ANVIL. 
EDUCATION FOR THE FARMER—HIS POSITION. 


In the August number of the Plough, the Loom, and the Anvil is an 
article on “Agricultural Education,” which we presume is by the Editor. As 
a whole we think the article is well read and perfectly understood by the 
writer. 

On reading over the Charter for an Agricultural College, in New-York, we 
VOL. VI.—PART III. 11 
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are inclined to think that the foundation for the institution is well laid, and 
shall look to it as being a great help to farmers in educating their sons for 
practical labor on the farm. 

Every student must have a fair English education, a good moral character, 
and be sixteen years of age, to gain an admittance into the college. The 

charges for tuition, and all other. expenses, such as board, lodging, lights, 
fuel, washing, &c., will*be $300 a year, payable, one half. each term, in 
advance. After the college has become endowed ‘with funds from the State, 
or individuals, the charges for tuition, &c., may be reduced perhaps to some 
extent. As a whole we think the charges are moderate. Still there are a 
great many farmers in every town in the State who cannot send their sons to 
this college on account of the expense, and who would be glad of such 
advantages had they the means. There is stil] a Jarge class of farmers who 
are well to do in the world; but, from a want of knowledge and disposition, 
they will not send their sons to such a college for instruction. And yet we 
hope and expect to see the college filled to its utmost extent with farmers’ 
sos, all anxious for instruction in a business which they have been more or 
less familiar with during their whole lives. 

It is plain to all that ‘only a small fraction of young farmers in the State 
can have access to this instruction until schools of this kind become more 
common throughout the country. For one, we are satisfied that the majority 
of all farming improvements must begin with the farmers on their farms at 
home. If, in the next ten years to come, one or two young farmers of the 
right stamp could be scattered throughout every town in the State, it would 
be as much as we shall expect from the influence of agricultural colleges or 
schools. The greater part of agricultural improvements must come from 
influence and example, and this may be brought about in time, as we have 
named. 

There is also an article in the same number on the “ Character and Posi- 
tion of the Farmer,” by Mr. Hunton. He gives the American farmers the 
credit of being the real nobility of the land, (if we have any such,) and 
that they are more correct in their moral habits than the other classes as a 
body, which we believe to be correct as a general thing. But he says 
“ Well-informed farmers would form for us a better code of laws than pro- 
fessional men; but with due deference, and great regret, I am compelled to 
say that, as a body, they are deficient in the science of agriculture, and have 
not that general knowledge they can and ought to possess. There are many 
honorable exceptions, and these are fast multiplying; but there are many 
men who ‘carry a stone in one end of the bag,’ because their fathers did, and 
aver they want no book-farming,” &c. Now this may be all very well, but 
the farmers are not the only class of men who “ carry a stone in one end of 
the bag.” Manufacturers, merchants, mechanics, artisans, and professional 
men, too, have “lugged their share of stone,” to our certain knowledge. 
Again he says—“ Farmers frequently complain they are not noticed by the 

eople as they ought to be; that professional men, more especially attorneys, 
hold the offices. Let us look around and see where the difficulty lies. In 
New-England there are some twenty farmers to one professional man. Then 
you have the power in your own hands. Why do you not use it? Have 
you no confidence iu your own class? You may answer, It is in part diffi- 
dence. The ostensible cause is lack of qualification or information which 
you can and ought to possess.” Now, as Mr. Hunton is a “ prefessional 
man,” we tell him what he already knows, that the farmers are not left out 
of “offices, &c.,” on a lack of qualifications. But Mr. Hunton knows well 
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that this whole thing is managed by “ wire-pullers” and “og-rollers” of the 
parties. So that when you go to the polls it is to vote the “ regular nomina- 
tions,” or vote nothing. Farmers not being “impudent talkers,” the “ pro- 
fessionals,” &c., have the “offices,” and every thing else, all their own way. 
But these farmers, working-men, artisans, &c., complain that they are not 
noticed as they should be. Whatever qualifications the farmers may lack, 
yet this is as true to-day as it ever was. 

The State of Vermont is probably more strictly agricultural than any 
other in the country. So that mere farmers would more naturally be gover- 
nors and legislators than in most other States where mercantile and com- 
mercial interests come in for a share of honors. We believe that Mr. Hunton 
is a real friend to the farmer and the farmer’s interest. His advice to them 
is good, and is what ought to be remembered by them and put in practice ; 
but, in candor, we ask Mr. Hunton why it is that so many young men, 
who have been brought up farmers, give up the business and seek the “ pro- 
fessions” for a living, if they do not think that an A.M., or M.D., attached 
to their names is of more consequence to their future elevation and greatness 
than the simple name of farmer alone. It must be that there is something 
in “titles” after all, or else so many young men who have chances for farming 
would not turn their backs upon the business. And would it not be well for 
us all to look into this subject, and see if there is not some other cause than 
want of capacity, knowledge, or confidence in themselves, which prevents 
them from attaining that position in society which Mr. Hunton so justly 
complains is withheld from them by their own neglect. 


Yours truly, L. Duranp. 
Derby, Ct., August 4th, 1853. 





THE PALMER-WORM. 


Tuis insect, which after an absence of many years has returned and re- 
newed its depredations upon our apple, cherry, and plum trees, and also 
upon some of our forest trees, is thus described by the well-known and 
learned entomologist, Dr. T. W. Harris, of Cambridge, Mass. :— 


“Tn its early stages, this worm, or caterpillar, though varying somewhat in 
color, is mostly pale green, with two slender brown lines along the top of the 
back, and a pale brown head. It has sixteen feet, six of which, near the 
head, are jointed, and end with a single claw; the others are merely fleshy 
protuberances without joints, the terminal pair being the longest. When 
fully grown, the insect measures half an inch, or rather more, in length, and 
resembles the common bud-worm of the apple-tree; the back assuming 
generally a darker color, and the sides of the body being marked with black 
points, arranged three together on each side of every ring. Two blackish 
semicircular spots or marks may also generally be observed, at this period, 
on the top of the first ring. A few short hairs may be seen on the body by 
means of a magnifying glass. On my own trees, these insects have confined 
themselves mostly to the terminal leaves and buds; on others, in places where 
they have been numerous, they have spread over all the leaves, and have de- 
voured the whole green substance, leaving only the net-work or veins un- 
touched. They. are exceedingly active in their motions, moving either for- 
wards or backwards at pleasure, with a kind of impatient jerking motion 
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which renders it difficult to hold them. When the trees are shaken, these 
worms drop, and hang suspended by threads, like canker-worms. Whether 
they leave the trees in the same way, when they have finished their course— 
if indeed they do leave them at this time—and where they undergo their fina] 
transformations, I have not ascertained, being prevented by other engage- 
ments from watching their farther progress, One of my correspondents has 
informed me that these worms mostly disappeared after a late hail-storm ; 
and another one states that they all took leave during a heavy shower on 
Monday last. A few that were kept for observation in a glass jar, have cov- 
ered themselves with a thin web of silk, and some of these have already taken 
the chrysalis form within their webs. More than half of my specimens have 
been stung by ichneumon flies, which have deposited a single egg in each 
one of their victims. The maggots bred from eggs are now leaving the life- 
less worms, and are spinning themselves up in white, oblong oval, silken 
pods or cocoons. If the palmer-worms elsewhere have suffered the same 
fate in the like proportion, we have little cause to fear for their ravages next 
year. The chrysalis is about one quarter of an inch long, of a pale yellowish- 
brown color, and differs from that of the bud- worm in not having transverse 
rows of teeth, or little notches, around its body. The final transformation 
remains to be observed; and until the insect is obtained in the winged or 
moth state, its scientific name cannot be determined. 

On the morning of the 28th of May, I saw in the cemetery at Worcester, 
immense numbers of gray or whitish moths, about twice the size of the com- 
mon clothes’ moth, flying about almost in swarms, being disturbed from the 
grass and trees by my passing. Two days afterwards, a few of the same 
little moths were seen in my garden; and Dr. Sanborn informed me that his 
garden was alive with them on the 23d of May. They were also very nu- 
merous about the same time at New-Haven, and in other places since visited 
by the palmer-worms. But whether the Jatter were, or were not, the de- 
scendants of these little moths, it would not be safe now to say. The moths, 
though not wholly unknown to me by sight before this spring, have hereto- 
fore been so rare that my collection contained only a single specimen, and 
that in too poor a condition to enable me satisfactorily to investigate its 
scientific character, and ascertain to what modern genus it belonged.” 





WASTE OF MANURE—URINE. 


Tus subject is too important to be lost sight of for a day. Were it not 
that too frequent repetition wearies and disgusts, on every topic, we would 
have every farmer reminded, daily, of his constant exposure to material loss, 
through neglect of this one branch of his business, the preparation of manures. 

So far as our own city operations are concerned, we have most emphatic 
testimony, in a recent presentment of its abuses by the Grand Jury, in the 
month just passed. They say, “among the things brought to the attention 
of the Grand Jury, was the practice under the existing laws, of emptying the 
contents of privies, sinks, d&c., into’ our public docks. In one instance we 
learn that 770 loads were deposited in a single night, in one slip.” Here 
is a waste, perhaps of $1000, “in a single night in one slip.” And when 
we add that the water-closets all empty, as we suppose, into the common 
sewer, it must be obvious that the waste of fertilizing material in this city is 


immense. 
But we invite attention in this paper to the general waste of liquid 
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manures. It is now well understood, that a given weight of urine is worth 
more than the same weight of solid excrements. There is howev-r a differ- 
ence in the liquid as in the solid excrete of different animals. While the 
essential elements are similar, the proportions of each differ. Disease also 
affects these results. 

The value of Peruvian Guano consists principally in its ammoniacal salts and 
its phosphates. Mr. C. W. Johnson’s analysis of it gives 7 to 9 parts of 
water, 56 to 66 of ammoniacal matter, and 16 to 23 of earthy phosphates. 

Careful analyses have also been made of human urine. The urine voided 
by four persons in 24 hours, was made the subject of careful examination in 
Prof. Liebig’s laboratory, and also that of individuals under different cireum- 
stances, and with the following results. 1000 ce. of urine gave, on the 
average, 2317 grammes of phosphoric acid; or 24 hours gave 1610 cc.* of 
urine, containing 3,732 grammes of phosphoric acidf Another experiment 
upon “an individual who drank much water,” resulted as follows : 1000 ce. of 
urine gave 2,027 grammes of phosphoric acid; 24 hours gave 2,086 cc. of 
urine and 4,228 grammes of phosphoric acid. Another experiment upon 
the urine of “an individual who drank very little water,” resulted in the 
following average: 1000 ce. of urine gave 4,062 grammes of phosphoric acid ; 
or 24 hours gave 2,988 ce. of urine and 4,015 grammes of phosphoric acid. 

Other experiments upon the same product, discharged after sleeping, and 
also that of waking hours, by four persons, resulted as follows: 1000 ce. of 
urine, after sleeping, gave 2,284 grammes phosphoric acid ; and during wak- 
ing hours, 2,763 grammes of phosphoric acid. 

These experiments were varied also, so far as regards the time during which 
the urine was voided, whether before or after dinner, (that is forenoon or 
afternoon,) and the products presented similar differences. We have made a 
general average of all these experiments, and find the following results: 

The smallest amount was 1,743 grammes of phosphoric acid in 1000 ce. 
of urine, voided by a person “ who drank much water.” The highest amount 
was 4,511 grammes, from the same amount of urine of a person “ who drank 
very little water.” That voided before dinner in each of nine experiments, 
was richer in phosphoric acid “before dinner” than “after dinner.” The 
“hours of sleep” were excluded from both these experiments. 

The general average of all the experiments is this: 1000 cc. of urine gave 
2,883 grammes of phosphoric acid, This is an average of nearly a hundred 
experiments, about half of which included the urine of four persons. 

Such facts as those hereby brought to light cannot fail to satisfy any person 
of the importance of carefully and skilfully preserving the urine both of the 
house and stables. The modes of doing this are as follows: 

1. If privies are made water-tight, as they should be, all the value of what 
is deposited there may be preserved by a daily sprinkling of charcoal dust, 
peat dust, or lime, in quantities that shall keep the air free from its odor. If 
an excess of these substances is used, no harm is done, as each is valuable in 
itself. At proper times the entire contents may be removed to the compost 
heap. ‘This should be done without fail, at some time, as it is never well to 
apply these concentrated fertilizers directly to the soil, without a divisor. 

2. Daily additions of whatever may be at command may be made to the 
compost heap, and the substances already named, with an indefinite amount 
of turf, leaves, straw and other litter, may be added. But either the lime, 
charcoal, or peat should be used without fail. ” 

".* We confess ourselves in doubt how to read the “ec” of the author cited. No 
such abbreviation is acknowledged in French weights. It probably means hundreds 
of grammes. A gramme is about 154 grains, Troy. 
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3. There may be drains, so arranged as to pour the contents of the privy, 
with all the wash Of the house, into a large reservoir in the barn-yard, where 
the solid materials may be thrown from time to time, which will be constantly 
saturated by the liquid received from the drains. If any odor arises from it, 
it is certain that one or more of the substances before-named should be ap- 
plied without delay. 

Should some system like what we have sketched above, be adopted by any 
one of our readers, he will be astonished to find the increase of fertilizing 
matter which will be placed at his command, and the consequent increase of 
his crops. 


RAILROAD OPERATIONS. 


. 

Tue Rartroap Interest.—It is gratifying to find that this interest, in 
which Massachusetts has so many millions of dollars, is gradually recovering 
from the depression which has for several years reduced the income of the 
old roads very materially, and almost destroyed the original investment of 
several millions of dollars in others. 

The roads in New-Hampshire and Vermont, which have been built mainly 
with Massachusetts capital, have a fair prospect of yielding a fair remuneration 
for the capital employed in them. 

In Massachusetts, the Western, the Worcester, the Boston and Maine, 
the Providence and others, are slowly approaching with their dividends 
towards the rate which they were enabled to pay in former times, before com- 
petition had increased their expenses and diminished their income. 

The Lowell and the Eastern are all which now remain depressed, and after 
the projected improvements of these companies are completed, the stock will 
no doubt advance. The new track of the Eastern into Boston runs through 
a neighborhood which will be thickly covered with dwellings in a few years, 
being eligible building land, and is already in the hands of a company of 
wealthy capitalists, who are erecting many buildings. We understand the 
Eastern has a handsome surplus of nearly $60,000, after making the July 
dividend. The travel on this road must always be large, and the population 
along the whole line will increase rapidly with a few prosperous years for 
business in Massachusetts and Maine. 

The Newburyport Railroad is also doing a handsomely increasing business. 
The income for the last four months has averaged $2,500 a month, which, if 
continued through the year, ought to be ample to pay its running expenses, 
and six per cent. on the cost. The upper roads, as far into the country as 
Lake Champlain, send so much down over this road that they all express a 
wish to see it carried to the deep water of the Merrimack. This will pro- 
bably be done next year. 


Erastus Hopxtys, of Northampton, has been chosen President of the new 
Railroad Corporation in Ohio and Indiana, which is about to construct an 
air-line road from Cleveland, O., to Terre Haute, Ind., connecting with a line 
straight thence to Alton, Ill. The one first mentioned is to extend 375 miles. 


Some very favorable reports have been received from the engineers who 
are surveying the route of the Hoboken and Canandaigua Railroad, and 
easier grades than were anticipated have been found. Considerable enthusi- 
asm is apparent on the line of the road, and offers of large subscriptions have 
been made. 
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East TENNESSEE AND GreorGiA Rartroap Stock.—NSo far as we have ob- 
served, says the Knoxville Register, there is not asingle railroad company in the 
South whoserroad is completed, that cannot boast of the fact, that its stock 
is above par. Of all the southern roads, none can compare in point of geogra- 
phical location with the East Tennessee and Georgia road. It is a line into 
which are converged, from south and west, the Nashville and Chattanooga, 
Memphis and Charleston, Selma and Tennessee River, Georgia, South Caro- 
lina, Macon and Western, Central and Western and Atlantic, and, indeed, 
all the roads south of Tennessee ; and, on the other hand, it is to have a place 
in the great lines from New-York to New-Orleans, and from the lakes and 
the valley of the Ohio at Louisville and Cincinnati, to the south Atlantic 
seaboard and the Gulf of Mexico, at Pensacola and Mobile. 


Union or Ramroaps.—The Mobile 7ribune learns that an arrangement 
has been made between the Mobile and New-Orleans Railroad Company, of 
Mobile, and the Pontchartrain Railroad Company of New-Orleans, by which 
a continuous road will be constructed from city to city. 


Buve Ringe Raitroap.—The Common Council of Charleston, 8. C., have 
passed resolutions in favor of subscribing $549,000 to the stock of the Blue 
Ridge Railroad. It is understood that the several companies interested have 
been consolidated, and a contract entered into with Messrs. A. Bangs & Co., for 
the construction and equipment of the road. The whole length of the line 
to Knoxsville, Tenn., is 180 miles. 


Inurnors Centrat Roapv.—The contractors are pushing on this work with 
energy. At present matters are about as follows: There are over 10,000 
men engaged on it. Over 100 miles is already in operation, viz., from Chi- 
cago to Kankakee, and from Lasalle to Bloomington. About two-thirds of 
the distance from Cairo to the Junction is graded and ready for the rail. 
This includes the First and Second Division, upon both of which the track- 
layers are about commencing their labors. Within a year from this time the 
road will be opened its entire length between Chicago and Cairo. 


New-York anp New-Haven Rarmkoap.—It has been decided to pass 
the usual semi-annual dividend of the New-York and New-Haven Railroad, 
in consequence of the heavy payments for damages to parties injured by the 
Norwalk accident. 


BatiMorE AnD Onto Raitroav.—Fifty miles of the double track of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad is in process of construction, and art additional 
fifty miles are to be immediately contracted for. 


WILLIAMsPorT AND Etmrra Rattroap.—About one thousand men are 
at work upon the Williamsport and Elmira Railroad. 


New-York Centra Ramroan Company.—The Directors of the New 
York Central Railroad Company have resolved that the amount of 90 per 
cent. remaining unpaid on the capital stock issued by the late Mohawk Valley 
Railroad, on the capital stock issued by the late Syracuse and Utica Direct 
Railroad, and on the increase of the capital stock of the late Buffalo and 
Rochester Railroad, may be paid by stockholders electing so to do, on the 
Ist of August next, with interest from the Ist day of May last, (three months,) 
at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum, pursuant to the terms of the consolida- 
tion agreement. On all payments made subsequent to the said 1st day of Au- 
gust, interest from that day will be charged in addition. 
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Raitroap Resutts.—The Eastern roads coming into the city of Chicago, 
says the Prairie Farmer, have had the effect to add an increase of value 
equal to 10 and 25 per cent. to every useable animal with fous legs among 

us, and all else saleable that animale produce. They have given a cash value 
to a hundred things which, though they might be used to a local extent, 
could not be sold. Of course, if animals are worth more, the grass and grain 
they eat is also worth more, and the land they grow on is also worth more. 
All the different parties then reap a portion of the benefit. The Company 
prospers by the carriage of men and produce and merchandise ; the farmer, 
by the increased value be gets for his produce; the mechanic, by the increased 
demand and ready pay for his implements or work; the professional man 
and the merchant, by the like growth and remuneration of their business ; 

while all are benefitted by being able to go any where and get any thing 
from any distance. 


Eastern Rartways.—A note on the present state of railway enterprise 
in the Eastern Empire will interest some of our readers. Beyond the Danube, 
along all the lines of ancient romance, the railway is as yet unknown, with the 
sole exception of a spot or two on to which the locomotive Saxon has lately 
carried his own wants and the means of meeting them. In the Presidency 
of Bengal, and on this side of Bengal—for ex ample, at Bombay and at Suez— 
preparations are being made for the speedy introduction of the iron horse. 
The first line of railway in Hindostan is just about to open between Bombay 
and Tannah for general traffic ; and the wondering natives of that legendary 
country will soon : be whirled along at a speed to leave behind the slow- -paced 
anger of their ancient gods. In the district of Calcutta, the works of the 
great trunk line are rapidly progressing, the second section of the line, 
that to Rajmahl, having been commenced. Ere long, those wealthy cities 
will be wedded with the iron link, and the field operations pushed on towards 
Allahabad, Agra and Delhi. The completion of this grand line, with its 
several br: anches to Benares, Patna and Meerut, will throw open the whole of 
Upper India to the commercial activities of Calcutta and the seaports. The 
“ navvies” are at work near Madras also; and it appears probable that in a 
few years, should peace continue, the vast public works which now peep out 
here and there like specks on the immense spaces of the country will cover 
and connect it from the mouths of the Ganges to the north-eastern frontier, 
from the coast of Coromandel to the shores of the Arabian Sea. Nor does 
the mere material activity and probable moral results of these great enterprises 
exhaust their interest. The natives themselves have begun to feel the com- 
municated inspiration, and one native ruler, the Guicowar, has already 
prepared the plans for a railway through his dominions. 


Tue Paciric Rattroap was opened thirty-nine miles from St. Louis, a 
few days since, with imposing ceremonies. 


Tue CLEVELAND, CoLumsBus, aNnp Cincinnati RaiLroap declared a divi- 
dend of five per cent., payable on the Ist of August. 


CLEVELAND AND PirtspurcH RatLroapv.—Allegheny county, Pa., has sub- 
scribed $300,000 to the stock of the Cleveland and Pittsburgh road, for the 
construction of the extension from Wellsville to Beaver. Beaver county 
subscribed $100,000. 


Tue Iron Mountatn (Mo.) Raitroap has called for proposals to build 
about eighty-four miles of this road. The work on this road is heavy 
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including three tunnels, and much rock work and masonry. About twenty 
miles of the road shows “side-hill” work, and the balance heavy thorough 
work. The Iron Mountain is 700 feet above the river at St. Louis; but 
two principal depressions are ‘to be crossed before reaching that height. The 
country passed through is healthy and well watered. The road will here- 
after be extended to the Arkansas line, to connect with the Cairp,and Fulton 
road, and a branch to the Mississippi river, at Cairo or New-Madrid, is also 
contemplated. 


Mempuis AND CHARLESTON RaiLroaAp.—The work is progressing finely 
on the section of this road beyond La Grange. There are about eight hun- 
dred men at work now on the first twenty- -three miles, and additional laborers 
go up from Memphis with almost every train. The iron is laid down on the 
Sommerville branch for a distance of about four miles, and the work is pro- 
ge: ssing well. The cars will be running over it about the middle of 


September. 


FREMONT AND INDIANA Rat~roap.—The stockholders of the Fremont and 
Indiana Railroad held a meeting at Rome, Seneca county, on the 18th inst., 
and elected their officers for the ensuing year. The contract for constructing 
thirty-eight miles of the road has been let to Messrs. Shoemakers and Doo- 
little. They intend to have the road completed in twelve months. 


MILWAUKEE AND Mississiprr RarLway.—The Directors of the Milwaukee 
and Mississippi Railroad Company, at a special meeting, held on the 22d, 
and by a unanimous vote of the Board, closed the contract for the comple- 
tion of their road to the ay hs at $25,000 per mile, thoroughly 
equipped. The contractor is Mr. A. L. Catlin, of Burlington, Vermont, a 


gentleman of ample means and great energy. He takes the entire route 
from Rock River to the Mississippi, assuming the Cook and Sherwin contract 
from Rock River to Madison, and engages to complete the whole from 
Prairie du Chin by the first day of January, 1855. 


CHERAW AND Dariincton Raitroap.—tThe sections of the road between 
Darlington C. H., and the terminus on the Wilmington and Manchester 
road, were on the 6th ult. let out for grading, &e. 


Marietta AnD Cincinnati Rattroap.—The $150,000 subscription pro- 
mised by the city of Wheeling to the Marietta and Cincinnati Railroad 
Company, has been duly made. This makes the entire available stock-sub- 
scription to this road about $3,500,000. That part of the line lying between 
Marietta and Wheeling has been put under contract on advantageous terms. 
About one hundred miles of this road, on the west end, will be completed 
at an early day this fall or winter. 


InDIANA CENTRAL RatmtroAp.—There are now less than twenty miles of 
iron to lay down on this road, and the track-layers are busily engaged at 
three or four points. The whole work will be completed by the Ist 
September. 

EVANSVILLE AND CRAWFORDSVILLE RarmLtROAD.—That portion of this road 


between Vincennes and Terre Haute on the Wabash, has been let out to 
contractors. The distance is fifty-seven miles. 
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TURNIPS AND GRASS SEED. 


A NEW experiment has been tested by Mr. H. F. French, of Exeter, N.'H., 
which we give in his own words, as detailed in the Wew-Hngland Farmer. 
He says: 4sI sowed herds’-grass and red-top, at the rate of about half a 
bushel of the former, and a bushel of the latter to the acre, with the turnip 
seed, all mixed together, on the 28th day of July. The ground was so dry 
when I ploughed that no moisture was perceptible at the bottom of a deep 
furrow. It was sowed, brushed and rolled, and left literally in dust and 
ashes. (One barrel of bone-dust to twenty-five bushels of ashes.) We had 
very little rain till the last week in August. The grass seed came up well in 
the fall. I sowed clover seed on the snow in spring. The grass was cut 
last week, a heavy crop, more than half clover, at the rate of about two tons 
to the acre. This fact about the clover deserves notice. No clover seed was 
sowed last summer, the land had not been in grass for six years, and the 
clover did not grow from the seed sowed in thé spring. Sowed in spring, it 
does not head before haying time, and this clover was of full size, so as to lodge 
in spots. It must have grown from seed which had long lain in the ground, 
or what perhaps is more probable, which had been carried on in manure the 
year before I sowed it. No manure except the dust and ashes was applied 
in 1852, and there probably was no clover seed in that! One fact seems to 
be indicated by this experiment, namely, that clover sown in July does not 
always winter-kill. I sowed one acre of new land with herds’-grass seed 
and turnips, on the first day of the present July, with two bags of super- 
phosphate of lime, putting on at the same time six pounds of clover. The 
turnips and grass seed are up and promise well. I omitted the red-top 
because it could not be procured at a reasonable price. Hay is worth $16 a 
on here from the field, and turnips are valuable. Try the experiment. Any 
ime before the middle of August will be in season.” 









FOR THE PLOUGH, THE LOOM, AND THE ANVIL. 
POETRY AND AGRICULTURE. 


Messrs. Eprrors: It would afford a variety in your useful publication, and 
without doubt gratify the taste of some of your readers, if you would insert 
n your work occasionally a few selected extracts from standard poetic works, 
showing how much the labors of the field, the various changes presented by 
he country, and the charms of rural life have added to and enriched our 
stores of real poetry. 

It has often been a pleasing idea to my mind that nature and agriculture 
have formed the subjects of the most sublime and fascinating poetry. What- 
ever has been the theme upon which masters in that divine art have written, 
their episodes, illustrations, and comparisons have been drawn from these 
sources, even from the old Greek writer, Hesiod, to those of the present 
time. 

In divine writ some of the most important truths are illustrated by the 
products of the forest or the field. Witness the parable mentioned in 2 
Kings xiv. 9: 

“The thistle that was in Lebanon sent to the cedar that was in Lebanon, 
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saying, Give thy daughter to my son to wife; and there passed by a wild 
beast that was in Lebanon, and trod down the thistle.” 

The following extracts I have made, prove the truth of the above remarks, 
and may perhaps refresh the minds of some with the impressions they re- 
ceived in their younger days when studying the authors from which they 
have been selected. 

To begin with Homer, who is one of the most ancient and the most suc- 
cessful devotees of the muses. His description of a moonlight scene has 
perhaps never been equalled, and certainly does not suffer in the hands of 
his translator, Pope: 


“As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night, 
O’er heaven’s clear azure spreads her sacred light ; 
When not a breath disturbs the deep serene, 
And not a cloud o’ercasts the solemn scene, 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 
And stars unnumbered gild the glowing pole ; 
O’er the dark trees a yellow verdure shed, 
And tip with silver every mountain’s head; 
Then shine the vales: the rocks in prospects rise, 
A flood of glory bursts from all the skies ; 
The conscious swains, rejoicing in the sight, 
Eye the blue vault and bless the useful light.” 


Virgil’s description of the appearance of evening is truly natural: 


“Jam summa procul,” &c.—Ecl. i, line 83. 


“The smoke ascends from yonder cottage walls, 
A longer shadow from the mountain falls.” 


Also his approach of spring : 


“ Et nunc omnis ager,” &c.—Ecl. iii., line 56. 


“A vernal beauty clothes the fruitful land, 
And forests robed in leafy verdure stand, 
The year’s most beauteous season’s now at hand.” 


Again we have a luscious painting of rural fruits, the ripening corn and 
flowing honey : 
“ Molli paullatim,” &c. 
“ The swelling corn now ripens in the field, 
And the wild grapes their blushing produce yield, 
And sturdy oaks from off their moving tops 
Honey distil, which falls in luscious drops.” 


Horace, the great master of lyric song, gives us a view of snow and frost, 


and then transports us to the comforts of the domestic fireside : 


“ Vides, ut alta stet,” &c.—Book i, ode 9. 


“See now Soractes mountain clothed in snow, 
And frosts forbid the icy stream to flow; 
The woods beneath the fleecy burden bow. 
Now with unsparing hand the fuel ply, 
And thus we shall stern winter's cold defy.” 


I have sometimes wondered how any one pent up in cities, and hedged in 
by bricks and mortar, can read the following description which Milton gives 
of Eden, without starting at once, on some fine summer’s morning, to enjoy 
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the bracing air and exhilarating scenes of the country, and thus imbibe a 
modicum of those elevating feelings which are left us in spite of the fall : 


“ Between them, lawns, and level downs, and flocks 
Grazing the tender herb, were interposed ; 
Or palmy hillock, or the flowery top 
Of some irriguous valley spread her store ; 
Flowers of all hue, and without thorn the rose. 
Another side umbrageous grots and caves 
Of cool recess, o’er which the mantling vine 
Lays forth her purple grape, and gently creeps 
Luxuriant, meanwhile, murmuring waters fall 
Down the slope hills, dispersed, or in a lake, 
That to the fringéd bank with myrtle crowned 
Her crystal mirror holds.” Book iv., line 252. 


Cowper had a mind tuned most sensitively to all the beauties of the coun- 
try, and has well said, “ Man made the town, but God made the country.” 
Horticulture, and his observations of the habits of wild animals, renewed the 
alacrity of his mind when too much absorbed in his literary pursuits. How 
naturally, in the following lines, does he describe the laborer proceeding to 
his daily calling: 


‘Forth goes the woodman, leaving unconcerned 
The cheerful haunts of men, to wield the axe 
And drive the wedge in yonder forest drear, 
From morn to eve his solitary task. 

The sturdy swain 
Moves right toward the mark, nor stops for aught, 
But now and then, with pressure of the thumb, 
To adjust the fragrant charge of a short tube 
That fumes beneath his nose; the trailing cloud 
Streams from behind him, scenting all the air.” 


Thomson’s Seasons are graphic descriptions of the country, its scenery, 
labors, and changes; and pe rhaps are more extensively read by the lovers of 
nature than any ot her of the English poets. His genius, if it might be said, 
ennobled agriculture, and gave it its proper exalted character in the circles of 


wealth ond | intellect. Of which the following lines are evidence : 


“Nor ye who live 

In luxury and ease, in pomp and pride, 
Think those lost themes unworthy of your ear. 
Such themes as these the rural Maro sang 
In wide imperial Rome, in the full height 
Of elegance and taste, by Greece refined. 

In ancient times the sacred plough employed 
The kings and awful fathers of mankind ; 

And some 

Have held the scale of empire, ruled the storm 
Of mighty war, then with unwearied hand, 
Disdaining little delicacies, seized 


The plough, and greatly independent lived.” 


Goldsmith’s Deserted Village has some beautiful strains of a thriving 
country spot, and the desolation caused by aristocratic wealth ; and his de- 
scriptions of the effects of luxury and pride have rekindled the fire of patriot- 
ism in many a heart. His warnings have at the present age, we fear, 
in some instances been realized, as when he sings in the following strains : 

















CHINA; OR PORCELAIN WARE. 
‘Til fares the land, to hast’ning ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay ; 
Princes and lords may flourish or may fade, 
A breath can make them as a breath has made; 
But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 
When once destroyed, can never be supplied.” 


The poetry of Burns, and that of Bloomfield, though not of so high a 
character as the foregoing, are studded with rural gems, and are read exten- 
sively among a rural population. The former’s Saturday Night is a beautiful 
description of the value of the Sabbath, even independently of another world. 
The latter composed the “ Farmer’s Boy,” and “ Rural Tales,” with some 
other poetic effusions, while laboring as a mechanic on a shoemaker’s bench. 
When but a youth he worked as a boy upon a farm, and the impressions he 
then received of life in the country never forsook him as long as he lived. 
His rurai tales give us a beautiful insight into the simplicity and comforts of 
a rural life, and are related with great delicacy and modesty, and in whose 
religious sentiments we will close this paper: 


“ Eternal Power, from whom these blessings flow, 
Teach me still more to wonder and to know ; 
Seed-time and harvest let me see again, 

Wander the leaf-strew’d wood and frozen plain ; 
Let the first flower, corn-waving field, plain, tree, 
Here, round my home, still lift my soul to thee.” 


Wisconsin. 





CHINA, OR PORCELAIN WARE. 


TuREE centuries ago, such ware was not manufaciured in all Europe; the 
few specimens that were to be found having been imported from China. In 
1518, as a reward for destroying the pirates of the Ladrones, the Portuguese 
were allowed to establish a settlement at Macao, and thence came the first 
importations of China ware into Europe. Specimens of porcelain, in the 
time of Augustus, were very costly, the Etruscan vases competing in price 
with similar sizes of gold and silver. 

The first introduction of enamelled ware into France, from Italy, was in 
1565. It was in this latter country where the modern history of the art 
began. A crusade was undertaken from Pisa to Majorea, which, in 1115, 
was taken. Among the spoils were many specimens of Moorish pottery, 
which the Pisans stuck into church-walls as ornaments and trophies. These 
plates are still to be seen in some of the old churches of Pisa. 

The early specimens of Italian manufacture were arabesque patterns, 
yellow and green, upon a blue ground—mere copies from the Moorish. 

The Italian discoverer of enamel was Zuca della Robbia, the Florentine 
sculptor, who died 1481, about thirty years before the birth of Palissy, the 
man to whom Europe is most indebted for the elegant specimens of this 
ware now to be seen. For enamels, he used tin, lead, iron, steel, antimony, 
sulphate of copper, sand, ashes of tartar, litharge, manganese. He spent 
fifteen or sixteen years in his experiments, or, till about 1557, ere he met with 
any success ; and became so poor that he was forced to take the fuel for his 
furnaces from the doors and timber of his humble dwelling. His figures 
were chiefly wild animals, reptiles, plants, d&c., tastefully combined, and in 
color copied with great nicety. With the exception of a few leaves, all his 
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figures were moul: led pay nature, id sO heemntees were they represented 
that the species of each can be accurately determined. Tis fish are those 
of the Seine, and his reptiles and plants those of the environs of Paris. 

There is also an elegant ware which was made in France, under the 
patronage of Henry II. and Diana of Poitiers, which was called Fayence. 
[t differs from that of Palissy, but is quite as beautiful. It is made of true 
pipe-clay, very fine and white, and does not require any enamel, the orna- 
ments being covered only with a thin, transparent varnish. The ornaments 
themselves are engraved patterns, of which the grooves are filled with colored 
paste, making a ‘smooth surface when finished, of which the decoration is 
inlaid. Some of the patterns, however, are ornamented in bold reliefs, in 
which pink is a predominant color. The name of the originator of this 
kind of ware is unknown. It must have been made during the reign of 
Francis [., and was conti inued under that of Henry IL, when it again disap- 
pears. No other ware can claim affinity to the Fay ence of Henry II: 





PATENT HORSE-SHOE MACHINE. 


WE find a description of a machine for making horse-shoes, in an English 
paper, the Leeds Lntelligencer, which seems worthy of attention: 

“ Every one must admit that the completeness of a horse-shoe is no insig- 
nificant matter; as Poor Richard says, ‘for want of a nail, the shoe was lost ; 
for want of a shoe, the horse ;’ &c., and so on to the rider himself being lost. 
The horse-shoe has been made by a very primitive method through many 
ages, with little variation beyond the suggestion of rude empiricism to meet 
certain circumstances, or to qualify peculiarities in the horse’s foot; and 
though individual sagacity and manual dexterity may avoid the more palpa- 
ble errors, much uncertainty and frequent mischiefs pervade the art of shoe- 
ing. It is rare, says this paper, that so many qualifications are combined in 
one mind as have been so successfully employed in the inveution of the horse- 
shoe machine, patented by our fellow-townsman, Dr. Hobson, the inventor. 
Being fond of the horse, and a good judge of its properties, the doctor 
has not disdained to apply his professional knowledge of human physiology to 
that of an inferior creature, and by the aid also of mechanical science and 
ingenuity, has not only devised what is wanted in the formation of a horse- 
shoe, but has invented the mechanism which should unerringly produce it. 
We had the pleasure of seeing this machine at work a few days ago, and, 
without making pretence to technical knowledge of the subject, we must 
acknowledge both obvious advantages in the process and great beauty of 
operation. The iron is rolled in bars in a peculiar manner. They are cut 
into suitable lengths, and the superfluous parts cut off by machinery, and 
the ends of each piece rounded. Any harsh edges left by the cutting- 
machine are then ground down, and the pieces are put on a moveable rack, 
which drops them one by one at the mouth of the furnace, and they are 
earried gradually through the flame and radiating heat of the furnace 
without touching the coals. By a new movement, at the other end of the 
furnace, the pieces are passed successively to the block or anvil, where each 
is bent and stamped by a very beautiful combined action of the machine, 
and the horse-shoe, perfectly shaped, drops into the trough to be cooled. 
The nail holes are afterwards punched in the cold metal, and it is not neces- 
sary again to heat the shoe, so that the hardening effect of hammering (or 
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stamping) the shoe is not lost. The advantages of the patent horse-shoe 
machine, in addition to the economy of labor, (for the apparatus for heating 
and bending would turn out shoes for one hundred and fifty to two hundred 
horses an hour,) are, that the shoes are formed exactly to a predetermined 
shape, which can be varied, but always with certainty, to particular require-_ 
ments. Dr. Hobson insists upon the advantage of a ‘level tread’ for the 
horse, and the patent shoe is made to that purpose (exceptional cases omitted.) 
It is much lighter than the hand-made shoe, but in no respect inferior in 
strength ; and it is so formed that the nail-heads are protected, and by this 
means, and the support of the ‘clips,’ the liability to cast a shoe is dimin- 
ished. In a paragraph we cannot attempt a full description of this inven- 
tion, but it appears to us to be well worthy of public attention, which we 
invite to it.” 





EGYPTIAN AGRICULTURE. 


Tue people have a knowledge of a few domestic mechanic arts, such as 
the making of a coarse pottery, the weaving and coloring of cloths, boat- 
building, and the making of bricks. They mingle straw with the mud or 
clay from which their bricks are made, as was done in the time of the Pha- 
roahs. But they find their principal support in the cultivation of the soil, 
and in the keeping of flocks and herds. The soil, formed by the overflow- 
ings of the Nile, is of great depth and richness. It is irrigated by water 
drawn from the Nile. The fields, waving with wheat, barley, lentiles, and 
the other products of the country, are not enclosed by fences. Each man 
distinguishes his land from his neighbor’s by the large stones placed in 
the ground, which serve as permanent marks and boundaries. The soil 
and climate are favorable for the raising of cattle. The camels and oxen 
and sheep, which we daily saw in great numbers, reminded us of the days 
of Jacob, and his descendants, who occupied portions of this land. The 
sheep look like those which are seen in England and America; but the wool 
is coarser. The goats and sheep are not separated from each other, but go 
in flocks together, and are generally watched by little children, aided by a dog. 
I noticed that the sheep and goats are sometimes, during the night, penned 
together in a fold in the open field. But generally the sheep and other 
animals, cows, goats, donkeys, and camels, are driven into the villages at 
night. Each house has an enclosure attached to it formed of mud or of 
stalks and reeds open at the top, in which they are shut up. Sometimes 
they seem to be otherwise provided for. A number of times in the morning 
I saw the sheep and goats walking complacently about on the flat roofs of 
the houses. The houses are commonly made of unburnt bricks hardened in 
the sun. atoll 

The oxen of Egypt, those which we first met with, and which are much 
the most frequent, are of a large size, resembling somewhat in shape the 
Buffalo of America, black in color with scarcely an exception, and with large, 
crooked horns, reaching back and depressed almost horizontally with the 
neck. I often saw them patiently turning the wheel of the Sakhia, or draw- 
ing the plough through the fields. The plough is very simple in its con- 
struction, being hardly more than a hard, sharpened stick of wood, though 
sometimes pointed with iron. It could not easily have been more simple in 
the days of the Patriarchs. The oxen are very tractable. I have seen then 
with a string round the horn or neck, led home from the fields 2* night by 
little children. 
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At one time I noticed a herd of the animals, which may be said to make 
a part of an Arab’s family, on the brink of the Nile, under the care of two 
boys. It was just as the sun was setting. They belonged to a village on 
the western side, and were on their way home from a pasture-ground, where 
they had been feeding during the day. I noticed their appearance, because 
they stood crowded together, about twenty in number, silent and thoughtful, 
as if meditating some act of importance. The boys took off their clothes, 
tied them in bundles, and fastened them on their own heads. They then 
mounted the backs of two of the animals, gave the word of command, and 
the whole herd plunged into the river. They passed directly in front of the 
boat at a place where the Nile was running more rapidly than common. 
The boatmen suspended their rowing. Nothing was seen of the cattle but 
their black heads and horns moving towards the other shore. The boys sat 
upright with the bundles of clothes on their heads. They made a singular 
appearance, moving rapidly over the Nile, and apparently without any sup- 
port, as the backs of the cattle were concealed under the water. They 
reached the other shore in safety. The boys put on their clothes. The 
cattle shook their wet sides on the sands, and they went together up the 
bank.— Prof. Upham’s Letters to the Congregationalist. 


PLANK ROADS. 


A pescription of the materials for building plank roads and their cost, with 
the model of laying the same, by Mr. O. M. Stowey, of Belfast, civil engineer, 
- is published in the Working Farmer. 

According to his statement, the road-bed for plank roads should be so 
formed, either by embankment, turnpiking, or side ditches, as to admit of 
thorough drainage. 

That part which is to be planked must be prepared so as to leave a uni- 
form bearing for the sills and planks. The planks must be eight feet long, 
and four inches thick, where there is much travel or traffic of heavy loads; 
or three inches where the travel is light or the loads small, laid on one side, 
insteal of centre of road, inclining a little downward towards the nearest 
ditch. 

For roads constructed on lands which descend across its line, the plank 
should be laid on that side of road-bed next the low ground. The plank 
should lie crosswise of the road, resting on four sills six inches wide—one 
inch thick for three-inch plank, or two inches thick under four-inch plank. 
The inside sills should be four and a half feet apart in the clear, and the out- 
side sills so placed as to leave six inches space from the inside sills; the out- 
side sill to be laid so as to break joint with the inside sill adjoining. The 
planks should be pine or hemlock, preference being given to pine at the 
same prices. 

The cost of turnpiking a road and laying planks, he estimates from 
cents to $1 25 per rod on cleared lands, depending on the stiffness and other 
qualities of the soil. 

Wheels with wide tires would undoubtedly be less injurious to planks 
than narrow tires; but greater wear is made by the corks of horses, which 
cut and split the planks. Still a more serious damage is done by neglect of 
a proper drainage. On many roads water is allowed to remain under the 
planks, causing them to float and acquire an uneven bearing, permitting th» 
planks to spring and break before they are half worn. 
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OF THE TEA-PLANT. 





THE CULTIVATION 





COUP DE SOLEIL. 


We publish with pleasure the following short paragraph furnished us by 
one of our regular physicians. It is peculiarly appropriate to the present 
season. Within three or four days from our writing, (August 16th,) we 
have had reported over two hundred cases of deaths in this city and vicinity 
from this sole cause.—Eb. 

“This is a French term or phrase, the literal signification of which is, a 
blow or stroke of the sun. It is thought by many that there is a peculiar 
or specific disease or affection known by the above appellation. This is a 
popular error. The disease produced by heat, and by exposure to the sun’s 
rays, is apoplexy, pure and unmixed, and nothing else. Apoplexy is a disease 
characterized by a sudden loss of cousciousness, sensation and voluntary 
motion, without a suspension of the circulation of the blood, and without a 
suspension of respiration. It originates within the cranium, and depends en- 
tirely on pressure upon the brain. This pressure is produced either by conges- 
tion, hemorrhage, or an etlusion of serum. In enumerating the causes of the 
lesion or lesions which constitute apoplexy, we may mention hereditary predis- 
position, old age, plethora, organic diseases of the heart and lungs, various 
diseases of the brain and its vessels, strong muscular effurt, position causing 
the accumulation of blood in the brain, compression of the neck by cravats, 
or the waist by stays, external stimulation, either by the heat of a fire, or by 
the direct rays of the sun, internal stimulation, either by emotion or alcohol, 
excessive cold, the hot bath, indulgences of the table, &c., &c. The person 
attacked by apoplexy should be placed in a recumbent pusition, with the 
head and shoulders elevated, the clothing should be loosened, the crowd not 
concerned in the treatment dispelled, so as to allow the sufferer fresh air. If 
the strength of the pulse will permit, bluod must be taken from the arm by 
a large opening, for the purpose of producing a retrocession of blood from 
the brain. Cups or leeches should be applied to the back of the neck; cold 
must be applied to the head by means of cloths wet in iced water, or by 
means of bladders filled with pounded ice. The feet and lower extremities 
should be immediately immersed in hot water rendered stimulating by the 
addition of mustard. By the time the above treatment has been instituted, 
it is probable the physician will have arrived, into whose bands we deliver 
the patient.” 





THE CULTIVATION OF THE TEA-PLANT. 


Our readers are already apprised that the cultivation of this important 
article of luxury and of trade is commenced in our own country :—not only 
the true Canton tea, but sundry substitutes for it, which enable our dealers 
to imitate the fureign manufacturers in a most extensive and most shameful 
adulteration of it. Whether this plant will find here a congenial soil aud 
climate is not yet proved, although it seems an established fact that the plant 
will thrive here. Whether it will fully develope all its peculiar properties, 
as in China and India, the evidence, as yet, is incomplete. 

In the ninth century certain Arabian doctors mentioned a fragrant and 
fascinating Chinese beverage, prepared from a plant called schah. After the 
VOL. VI.—PART III. 
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lapse of some six hundred years, in 1663, Olearius discovered that tea was 
domesticated as a luxury among the higher ranks of society in Persia. Now, 
all through the wastes of Central Asia, “the Calmucks, the B: ishkira, &e., tea 
is supreme. 

Travellers or residents in China have given the following statements in 
reference to this growth, and the sources whence we draw them are no doubt 
perfectly reliable. The information comes chiefly from Messrs. Fortune and 
W arrington. The former of these adopted the Chinese costume, and being 
familiar with the language, travelled through the country for the purpose of 
obtaining the finest varieties of tea for the East India Company. 

The plant in cultivation about Canton, from which the Canton tea is 
made, is the Thea bohea, while the more nator variety found in the green 
tea country has been called Thea viridis, The first appears to have been 
named upon the supposition that all the black teas of the Bohea mountains 
were obtained from this species; and the second was called virédis, because 
it furnished the green teas of commerce. These names seem to have misled 
the public; and hence many persons, until a few years ago, firmly believed 
that the black tea could be made only from Thea bohea, and green tea only 
from Thea viridis. In his Wanderings in China, published in 1816, Mr. 
Fortune has stated that both teas could be made from either plant, and that 
the difference in appearance depended upon manipulation, and upon that 
only . 

In eight years the leaves of the tea-plant are fully charged with their 
pec ‘uliarities. In the ninth year they begin to lose them. Yot the plants 
are stripped sometimes to the eleventh and twelfth year, and hence the end- 
less varieties of tea. Each year there are four harvests, of which, that in 
February is the least i In qué antity and the best in quality. The April harvest 
is a kind of rowen, the second cutting is the best. That of June yields 
mainly large leaves, and that of August i is of the inferior quality. A careful 
bath completes the preparation for picking, and then, with gloved hands, the 
work is commenced. An industrious workman may collect from ten to fifteen 
pounds ina day. But on the same day he must strew them on a heated 
platter, and on the same evening wrap them in a cloth, and dip them for 
some moments in hot water. After they have dripped during the night, 
they are spread the next morning in hot iron pans, in which they are con- 

stantly stirred. They are laid upon mats, rolled with the open hand, com- 
pletely cooled with large fans during the process, then skilfully packed in 
chests. 

The two kinds of tea, indeed, are rarely made in the same district; but 
this is a matter of convenience. Districts which formerly were famous for 
black teas now produce nothing but green. At Canton, green and black 
teas are made from the 7’hea bohea at the pleasure of the manufacturer, and 
according to the demand. When the plants arrive from the farms fresh and 
cool, they dry off a bright green color; but if they are delayed in their 
transit, or remain in their confined state for a long period, they become 
heated from a species of fermentation, and when loosened and spread open, 
emit vapors that are sensibly warm to the hand. When such plants are 
dried, the whole of the green color is found to have been destroyed, and a 
red brown, and sometimes a blackish brown result is obtained. 

The green trees when wetted and re-dried, with exposure to the air, are as 
dark as black teas. 

In these statements both Messrs. Warrington and Fortune agree, and 
the latter remarks that the same changes may be seen by every one who has 
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a tree or bush in his garden. Mark the leaves which are blown down from 
trees in early autumn; they are brown or perhaps of a dullish green when 
they fall, but when they have been exposed for some time in their detached 
state to air and moisture, they become as black as our blackest teas With- 
out detailing the whole process in the manufacture of either kind of tea, it 
may be stated in reference to green tea: 

Ist. That the leaves are roasted almost immediately after they are gathered, 
and 

2d. That they are dried off quickly after the rolling process. 

In reference to black tea, on the other hand, it may be observed, 

Ist. That after being gathered the leaves are exposed fur a considerable 
time. 

2d. They are tossed about until they become soft and flaccid, and are then 
left in heaps. 

3d. That after being roasted for a few hours and rolled, they are exposed 
for some hours to the air in a soft and moist state; and 

4th. That they are at last dried slowly over charcoal fires. Genuine 
green tea is an article less artificial than black. There is at the same time 
loo much foundation for the suspicion that the green teas so much pa- 
tronized in Europe and America are not so innocently manufactured. Mr. 
Fortune witnessed the process of coloring them in the Hung Chow Green 
Tea country, and describes the process. The substance used is a powder 
consisting of four parts of gypsum and three parts of Prussian blue, which 
was applied to the teas during the process of roasting. 

The introduction of tea culture into India, says Bayard Taylor, is an in- 
teresting experiment, if, indeed, it can still be considered an experiment. 
The Government, within the past ten years, have devoted much attention to 
it. All the principal varieties of the tea-plant have been imported, experi- 
mental gardens laid out at different points of the Himalayas, from Assam 
to the north-western frontier of the Punjaub, and Chinese workmen pro- 
cured to teach the preparation of the leaves. Mr. Fortune, whose travels in 
China on his mission to effect these objects have excited considerable notice, 
is now on his way to that country to procure fresh supplies of plants and 
workmen. The tea-plant was first introduced into Assain, a district north of 
Bengal, and lying on the Brahmapovtra River. A company was formed 
about fifteen years ago for the cultivation and manufacture of tea; but 
through ignorance and inexperience it was for some time a losing concern. 
At present, however, it has so far succeeded as to produce 300,000 pounds 
of tea, and to pay 10 per cent. annually to the Company. The experimental 
gardens in the northern and western parts of the Himalayas have been 
established more recently, and the natives are now beginning to take up the 
cultivation of the plant. 

One of the gardens is at Kaologir, about three miles from Dehra; and 
[ visited it in company with Mr. Keene. Mr. Fortune considers that a level 
alluvial soil, like that of the Dhoon, is not so well adapted fur tea as the 
hilly country about Almorah and in the Punjaub, and if he be correct I did 
not see the plant in its greatest perfection, though I should think it difficult 
for any plantation to present a more flourishing appearance than that at 
Kaologir. It consists of 300 acres of level ground—a rich, dark loam, 
mixed with clay—and contains plants in every stage of growth, from the 
seedling to the thick bushy shrub, six feet high. It is now (February 15th) 
blossoming season, and the next crop of leaves will be gathered before May. 
The plant bears some resemblance to the ilex, or holly, but the leaf is smaller, 
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of a darker green, and more minutely serrated. The blossom is mostly 
white—in some instances a yelluwish-brown—and resembles that of the 
wild American blackberry. The plants were set about three feet apart, in 
rows four feet from each other, with small channels between for the purposes 
of irrigation. Mr. Fortune, however, considers that irrigation is rather 
injurious than otherwise. 

Mr. Thomson, the Superintendent of the plantation, assured me that the 
average yield of the plants, after they had reached a proper growth for 
plucking, might be set down at 1 ewt. per acre, though, under favorable cir- 
cumstances, it might be increased to 200 lbs. At present the Dehra and 
Almorah teas sell for purely fancy prices, being bought up with avidity at the 
annual sales fur from two tu three rupees a pound. Dr. Jameson, who has 
charge of all the tea-plantations in the north-west, estimates that when the 
culture shall have become general, tea can profitably be produced at six 
annas (eighteen cents) the pound. 


THE EXHIBITION OF THE INDUSTRY OF ALL N TATIONS. 


Turis project, which has been so long before the world, is now a reality. 
The Crystal Palace is erected, and its elegant proportions and artistic arrange- 
ments seem almost to defy improve ment. It has received, and will no doubt 
receive, all the attention it can justly claim; and yet, it can nut be denied 
that very strong prejudice exi-ts, aud to avery great extent, against this exhibi- 
tion, because it is believed to be a private speculation. But suppose it is; 
what then? What are all our railroads and steamboats but oryanized means 
of individual profit? Take away this feature, and they would all disappear 
even now that they are estab lished. So would our b: anks, iusurance offices, 
and the whole list of incorporated societies, with very few exceptions. 

“ But it is the plan of New-York speculators.” ‘Very well, sup pose it is. 
May not New-Yorkers have an equal chance with others? “ But it is in- 
tended to muke New-York prominent as the centre of busi Pag Very 
weil, ag-in, New-York has been alluded to in our geographies, &., before the 
coneeption of the Crystal Palace; and that admirable dome, unequalled on 
the continent, and looming up in the midst of her crowded streets, proves 
that New York 1s not a mere fiction, nor destitute of some enterprire. It 
is useless to pretend that any deception has been practised, or that there is or 
has been any thing dishonorable in the management of tlis matter from the 
beginning tu the present day. If the Directors will sow their seed liberally, 
in ‘all sectiuus of the country, and enki.dle the thousand centres of Jight and 
heat, which will reach every city and town in the country, they will ‘have a 
harvest to reap which it will re quire years to gather, and the “ private specu- 
lation” will prove to be a substantial ‘reality, while the ideas of the masses 
touching the great industrial pursuits of the country will receive an impetus 
that will not cease to be felt while our country exists, or even while the world 
stands. 

THE OPENING. 


We have witnessed this imposing spectacle. We have sat under that 
splendid dome, with the President and other officers of the Government of 
the United States, and other gentlemen of distinction before us, and the 
products of the art and the industry of all nations around us. The day 
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was glorious; the occasion was glorious, and the results of the plan, so far, 
quite satisfactory to those concerned. On the 14th of July, at afew maiuates 
before 2 o’clock P. M., the procession entered the Crystal Palace, already 
densely filled at every point from which the stage was visible. The Presi- 
dent was greeted enthusiastically on his entrance. The exercises were 
opened with prayer by Bishop W ainwright. Then followed an occasional 
hymn, sung tothe tune of Old Hundred. Theodore Sedgwick, Esq., the 
President of the Associ: ation, then addressed the P resident in an admir: ably 
appropriate speech, to which President Pierce made a short reply, both apt 
in character and graceful and effective in manner. The Harmonie Society 
then gave the Hallelujah Chorus from the Messiah, and the exercises of the 
inauguration closed. ‘The whole occupied one hour. 


OF THE EXHIBITION. 


It is impossible to present in one view any thing like a description of this 
extensive cullection, brought from all os of the world, and embrac ng 
every variety of product that ingenuity can devise. Our readers will not 
expect any such service. The most that we can do is to give, in each 
monthly issue, as complete an account of some section or department as the 
circumstances and the character of the articles exhibited will permit. For 
those who wish the best and most satisfactory idea of the show, next to the 
actual vision, we commend the subscription list of our good friend Mr. G. P. 
Putnam, who publishes semi-monthly his Journal of the Exhibition, expressly 
devoted to it, and full of engraved illustrations of the more interesting 
articles. 

There are, of course, in so large a collection, a thousand articles that pos- 
sess no interest to ordinary minds. Yet these may be specially sought for 
by others. There are, however, some articles which we could have wished 
excluded. Among these are hundreds of bottles of hair-oils, pomades, 
lotions, &c., corked, sealed, tied, so as to prevent the possibility of knowing 
their contents but from the labels. We cannot test their qualities or worth. 
We can do nothing more than if they were in a shop-window. Hence their 
presence is a mere advertisement, of no possible use to the visitor beyond 
what the card of the dealer would be. In the same list are barrels of flour, 
unopened, but presumed to be what they are labelled and marked. How do 
such exhibitions promote national industry ? 

Again, there are scores of piano-furtes, shut, locked, and covered, so that 
they cannot be examined by visitors in any respect, either as specimens of 
cabinet-work or as musical instruments. They ought to be accessible to 
every visitor who knows how to use them, or else should have an attendant 
to exhibit their qualities to all who wish to know them. This list of adver- 
tising articles might be greatly extended, provided the object is in fact what 
it is professed to be. Who, for example, would undertake to judge of the 
merits of broad cloths and other woven goods, if not allowed to tuuch them ? 
If they are liable to injury from being thus handled, then the exhibitor 
should have taken this into account before he brought them there, and be 
governed accordingly. Other exhibitions alike are exposed to these criticisms, 
as that which we are now about to examine; but this was designed for a 
special purpose, and it would have been well, in our judgment, to have 
admitted nothing, in the dearth of space really wanted, that would not con- 
tribute to this end. 

The most prominent objects which arrest one’s attention as he enters are 
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those which occupy the floor under the dome, and the space between the 
entrance and the centre. 

Directly beneath the dome is the equestrian statue of Washington, two and 
a half times larger than life, executed by Baron Marochetti of Piedmont. It 
is of plaster, in imitation of bronze. T his statue has been severely criticised, 
and in some points no doubt deserves it. The fore and hind legs are indi- 
cative of two distinct conditions, the former of rapid or powerful motion, the 
latter of comparative rest. The posture of the rider, too, partakes more of 
the sternness of official dignity than of the ease which characterised the great 
prototype. Other criticisms also may be deserved, but it is still an object of 
interest, and is not unworthy the place it holds till a better one can be found 
to supplant it. 

On both sides the open naves or spaces, between the entrances and the 
centre of the building, are marble and bronze statues, chiefly the work of 
foreign artists, while their central portions are occupied by articles promi- 
nent at least for their size. 

Among these are the Amazon on horseback, attacked by a tiger; a 
wretched statue of Daniel Webster; Genin’s show-case of goods which ‘he 
sells, a capital advertisement; an elegant hose-carriage from Philadelp hia; a 
coach from Paris, &e., &e. Of these we shall have occasion to speak again. 
The various parts of the building are appropriated by the several countries 
in which the articles exhibited were manufactured. Articles from the United 
States occupy one-fourth of the building, France and the German States 
one-fourth, Great Britain and Ireland one-fourth, while the remaining fourth 
is oceupied by Italy, Denmark, Austria, and other foreign states. The num- 
ber of articles from our own country, exclusive of machinery, is about 2,000; 
from Great Britain and Ireland, about 500 entries; from German States, 
about 650; from France, about 400; from Austria, about 300; and from 
Italy more than 100; in each instance, exclusive of fine arts, sculpture, paint- 
ings, and engravings, which form the 31st class of the official catalogue, the 
publication of which is deferred till the picture-gallery is completed. From 
other countries the articles are less numerous. 

In the foreign departments, we shall refer to such as have come under our 
observation, and are deemed of sufficient interest to receive especial attention, 
without any attempt at system, and without professing to give the most 
deserving the earliest notice. We describe them near ly in the ‘order in which 
we examine tliem. 

France.—One of the most elegant shows in the Crystal Palace, and by 
far the handsomest in this department of art, is that of elegant painted por- 
celain ware by M. Lanocue, from Paris. Our readers will remember our 
remarks upon the manufacture of Sevres ware, in our number for April, and 
also a notice of Bernard Pallissy, the Potter, in our number for June, of the 
present year. M. Lahoche exhibits true Sevres ware of the time of Louis XIV. 

The ancient Sevres ware is not now made, although it is imitated; and 
the wares manufactured by M. Lahoche, and exhibited on his tables, are 
exceedingly beautiful. Some, too, are very cheap, even as low as $3 per 
dozen of plates. But the true Sevres ware is far beyond the reach of any 
modern artist. We can conceive of nothing more elegant than many of the 
pieces in this large collection of Lahoche. The paintings upon the plates, 
&c., are miniatures of various persons of distinction, either royal or something 
less aspiring. These elegant specimens include plates or other wares, with 
likenesses of the following well-known personages : 

Diana de Poitiers, Henriette de France, Marie de Medicis, Marie Stuart, 
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Sophie de Noailles, Marie de Savoie, Marie Antoinette, Odette de Champdevers, 
Mathilde reine de Danemare, Gabrielle d’Estrées, Christine de France; 
Princesses de Bourbon Conti, des Ursins, de Soubise, de Crecy, and de 
Lamballe; Counresses d’Armagnac and de Gregnan; Ducuesszs de Berry, 
de Bourbon Conti, de Lude, d’Orleans, d’Aumont; Mespames de l’Etang, de 
la Tremouille, d’Etragues, d’Etaing, Elizabeth, de Bourbon Conti, de la 
Chartre, de Fontanges, de Tencin, de Cossé, DuBarry, and Duplessis 
Belliere ; MapamorseLtes de Beaujelais, de Sombreuil, and de Lafayette. 

Some are landscapes and are worthy of all praise for the perfection of the 
art displayed on them. The price of the plates, we are informed, is $25 
each, and some of the larger pieces, vases, &e., are of course very much more 
expensive. Ornamental lamps, an elegant time-piece, several tea-sets packed 
in small cases, &e., are especially beautiful. Tie manner in which the color- 
ing of these works of art is produced can be seen at all times in the extensive 
and elegant rooms of Messrs. Haughwout & Dailey, at 561 and 563 Broad- 
way, where the manufacture of a similar kind of ware, and that too very 
handsome, is carried on quite extensively. 

The imitations of gems in the collection of M. Lahoche, such as pearl, 
turquoise, &c., are very exact. Some thing more than a mere novice might be 
deceived by them. The show of M. Lahoche is upon your right as you enter 
from the Sixth avenue, midway from the door to the centre. 

A carriage meets your eye as you approach this collection, manufactured 
by Alexis Moussard, of Paris. It is of rare workmanship, and its finish is in 
equaily good style. Its appearance is unlike that of an American coach, 
although perhaps it is no better for service, and might not be considered by 
many as more elegant than some of our own manufacture. There is, how- 
ever, an air about it unlike what we see in our own models, and perhaps a 
more desirable general effect. Here, however, tastes differ. 

There is also some very handsome porcelain in the gallery, nearly over the 
collection of M. Lahoche, which is very handsome. _ It is from the house of 
Haviland & Co., Lemoges ; some of the specimens are exceedingly beautiful. 
There is an agency for this house at 47 John street, in this city. 

Near by stands a piece of workmanship of great interest. It is a tree, 
in the branches of which are eight birds, all but one of them in motion, and 
some of them sing; two or three hop from bough to bough, others move 
without quitting their position; one of them is on her nest, and very 
accurately imitates the motions of the living bird. Indeed the whole is an 
admirable specimen of imitation. At the root of the tree is a time-piece. 
This is exhibited by Bontems, de Paris. 

A short distance from the locality last alluded to, in the section of Tur 
German Srares, a very simple affair attracts very great attention: it is 
Gulliver in Lilliput. Those who have read the story at once recognize this 
illustration of it. Our hero fell asleep among the miniature specimens of 
humanity, who are in great alarm at the appearance of so huge a monster. 
The civil, religious, and military are all called into requisition, to consult how 
they can free themselves from this dangerous presence. After a while, how- 
ever, they become more bold, and as he sleeps, they fasten ropes round his 
fingers, which are manned by large numbers of them, who exert themselves 
in vain upon so huge an object; others, who are soldiers, fasten scores of 
arrows in his coat, which adhere to the nap; others, more daring, climb up, 
by means of a ladder, &., and reconnoitre his huge proportions; some enter 
his pockets; one bold spirit climbs up on his nose and another on his toe, 
though several unhappily meet with dangerous and perhaps fatal falls, as they 
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prosecute these bold attempts. The mothers and grandmothers of our 
readers are all familiar with the story, which we have not seen for many 
years. This exhibition is by Fleischmann, Sonneburg. 

Near by stand some exquisite cuttings in wood and ivory, of miniature 
size. One of these is a girl standing before a glass, combing her hair. As 
you look at her through the mirror, every feature of her face is perfect. By 
her side is a girl at a linen wheel. Beautiful flower-pots belong to the same 
colleetion. 

Other specimens of carved wood, very handsome, by J. G. Lange, Erben, 
are next at hand. Proceeding on, we have a handsome collection of paint- 
ings, some twenty-five or thirty j in number, of varivus sizes. ‘They all are 
evidently German, and of course, (almost) all good. These are exhibited by 
Mr. Ph. Bohrnlander, Niirnburg. 

Next we notice an elegantly wrought cloak, specimens of raised worsted 
work, and very handsome straw work by C. L. Weppler, Wurtemburg. 

Guing on to the gallery towards Fortieth street, we find a evllection of 
statuettes which to a merely casual observer will present no especial points of 
interest; but a slight attention convinces you at once that here is the work- 
manship of a master. We passed this collection several times without stop- 
ping to examine it. When we began to look at the articles, we spent one or 
two hours over them ; and shall probably spend much more in future visits. 
We refer to the collection of Parian marble statuettes, by W. T. Copeland, of 
London. The colleetion is extensive and all the specimens are good. But 
some are of especial interest; among these are Sabrina; Rebecca; Paul and 
Virginia, Paul being represented as just returned to his sisier, bearing a bird’s 
nest in his hand; an Indian girl; Nubian girl; the Silent Cupid (the little 
fellow’s face has something very mueh like a pout); Ino and Bacehus; the 
Love Story Vase; the Return from the Vintage, a beautiful design, admirably 
executed ; antique Vase, of great value, the price being $63, fur what you 
could put in your pocket without inconvenience ; the Prodiyal’s Return; the 
Btruggle for a Heart, two Cupids exerting themselves to the utmost to ‘ain 
possession of it; the Etruscan Vase, also of great value, the price being 
$148; the Four Seasons ; Queen Vietoria and four of her children : * the Piper 
and companion ; the Conchologist ; and the Four Seasons, after the Dutch style. 
Others are worthy of mention, but these are peculiarly noticeable. All are 
graceful in posture, ingenious in design, and of admirable workmanship. 

On a table, side by side with this, is handsome porcelain, or imitation of 
Sevres ware, by John Rose & Co. It is of very superior quality. 

We have thus made a beginning, though scarcely a drop in the bucket, 
but yet a beginning of our report of this exhibition. Tle mechanical de- 
partment is not yet in operation, and the agricultural needs more minute 
description and illustration than we are yet “prepared to give. The whole 
exhibition is immense and admirable, infinitely beyond any ‘thing ever before 
seen in this country. About the time our readers receive this, all will be 
ready for their examination. The statues and pictures may each occupy an 
entire day, and the whole cannot be examined with any degree of particu- 
larity without consuming several days. There are, however, prominent 
objects, which may be selected, for special notice, while others are merely 
vlanced at, and it is this list which we have here commenced. We shall 
continue it in future numbers, while we shall also commence a methodical 
and full examination of the agricultural and mechanical departments. Our 
pages now are full, and we must wait another opportunity ere we proceed 


further. 
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Latera Car Motion.—Mr. J. M. Smart, of the Harlem railroad, has con- 
structed an arrangement to save the lateral strike of the lateral motion of cars. 
His arrangement consists in the inserting of a spring of proper size and tension 
in each end of the hanging beam. The arrangement is much admired. 


Sarety PLatrorm.—Mr. J. M. Smart has invented and constructed such a 
platform now used on the small cars of the Harlem railroad. It consists of a 
table suspended on proper wires under the usual platform. Besides being a 
safety to brakemen, and others, it protects the passenger against much dust and 
noise, produced by the running motion. Patent pending. 


Tae Equatizine Beay is another improvement by Mr. Smart, of the Harlem 
road, designed for small cars. In this contrivance the box is in the middle of a 
beam, on each end of which are springs, upon which the car rests. Hence the 
car rests on four springs per side, and not on two as is commonly the case. 


RuaGues’s Rotary Fan-Btower.—Solomon W. Ruggles, of Fitchburg, Mass., 
has invented some improvements in the Rotary Fan. One improvement is, that 
it has more fans than are commonly used. Another is, that the fans on the face- 
plate are circular, the circle having a radius to conform to the circumference of 
the face-plate. Another improvement is, that each fan diminishes in depth at 
the point of external termination ; a lip also is constructed on the edge of the 
fan, which has . width increasing with the decrease of the width of the fan. 
The advantage claimed for the above peculiarities are: 1st, a steady blast; 2d, 
a saving of hal. the power needed to secure a given amount of wind. Patent 
pending. 


Waurrney’s Supporter.—Mr. George L. Whitney, Fitchburg, Mass., Superin- 
tendent of »como'ion on the Vermont and Massachusetts Railroad, has invented 
an ingenious support for welding iron on to the top surface at the end of a rail- 
road rail, which has become flattened by use. It consists of two dies, one 
stationary and the other movable, fixed in a substantial frame, one face of each 
die being made to suit the shape of the side of a T rail.. The heated end of the 
rail is up between the dies, which are made to hug up the rail, and keep it in its 
original form, while the process of welding on the addition is carried forward. 
The plan works well, and is economical. 


New Sream Gavucr.—Mr. D. T. Briggs, engineer on the Harlem railroad, has 
invented a new gauge for the locomotive. It is constructed with a square-inch 
tube inserted into the boiler. To the inner cavity of said tube a movable plug 
is fitted, steam tight. This plug is kept in place by the pressure of a spiral 
spring on the outer end, by which spring the pressure of the steam in the boiler 
is counterbalanced. The motion given to the steam-tight, yet movable plug, is 
communicated to a bar and an index on a dial-plate, thus indicating the pressure 
of the steam in the boiler. The contrivance is simple, easily and economically 
applied, and we hope may prove of great utility. 


New-York AND Ere Rartroap. Charles Minot, Superintendeft.—The re- 
pairs are made in four shops, one shop to a section. The eastern division is at 
Piermont, Rockland Co., N. Y. Harvey Rice, Superintendent of motive-power. 
At this shop they make and repair cars and locomotives. The iron shops have 
nineteen lathes, from 12 to 29 inches sweep; one double car-axle lathe; one 
spliner; five power, two compound, and two hand planers ; eight upright drills; 
three driving-wheel lathes, from 5 to 84 feet sweep; two driving-axle lathes; 
one quartering machine; three bolt-cutters; two borers for car-wheels; and 
other tools in proportion. J. P. Lewis, D. M. Robertson, W. W. Willett, John 
Wood, M. B. Harrington, and others, are foremen in these shops. In the wood 
shops, having all the common machines, M. D. Strickland is foreman of con- 
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struction, with fifty-two hands; L. Gardner, foreman of repairs, having seven- 
teen hands. Forge shop has twenty-two fires and one trip-hammer, J. W. 
Denton, foreman. E. E. Roberts is foreman of copper shop; Chauncy Barnes, 
pattern-maker ; J. D. Browen, upholsterer. Foundry attached, R. E. Falken- 
bury, foreman. The road has 143 locomotives, David L. Halstead, Charles 
Stott, and others, engineers. 


Rairoap Tunnets.—There are some pretty extensive holes in the ground on 
the line of the Covington and Lexington Railroad. Grant’s Tunnel, ten miles 
from Covington, is just finished. It is 2,167 feet long, and about 300 feet below 
the surface of the earth. Anderson’s Tunnel, on the same road, is 763 feet long, 
and 100 feet below the surface. 


Toe Great Sap Canau.—It is stated that the projected canal, uniting the 
Delaware and Chesapeake Bay, will commence at Chester River, and terminate 
at Bombay Hook, passing close up to the town of Smyrna. It will be 100 feet 
wide on top, and 20 feet deep, or large enough to pass any vessel that can now 
visit the ports of Philadelphia or Baltimore. Its length will be from twenty to 
thirty miles. The Agents of the Company express their determination, if there 
is any difficulty, to buy all the land along the routes. The Blue Hen’s Chicken 
says that the citizens of Smyrna, who are extremely desirous of seeing the 
work in operation, talk of applying to the Governor to call an extra session of 
the Legislature. 

Barron, the Chinese traveller, computes that there is more material in the 
great wall of China than in all the houses of England and Scotland. 


Corron in Arrica.—Thirty varieties of cotton have been found growing spon- 
taneously in Africa. A missionary says he has stood erect under the branches 
of a cotton tree in a Goulah village, so heavily laden with bolls, that it was 
propped up with forked sticks to prevent it from breaking under its own weight. 
The cotton was equal to that of any country. The natives manufacture cotton 
goods extensively. 


FLax Cuiture anp Fiax Corton rm Inprana.—Mr. R. T. Brown, of Craw- 
fordsville, in a communication to Governor Wright, President of the Indiana 
State Board of Agriculture, says: 

“T send you enclosed a few samples of ‘ Flax Cotton,’ presented to me by the 
Hon. H. L. Ellsworth, of Lafayette. Mr. Ellsworth has secured the machinery 
necessary for the manufacture of cotton, and will have it in operation early in 
the season. He has on hand the ‘ stem’ grown on 120 acres last season, which, 
from experiments already made, will, he supposes, yield about 300 lbs. per acre 
of cotton, similar to No. 2 of the enclosed specimens. The expense of reducing 
the fibre to this state, after the stem is produced, is about two cents per pound, 
which at the usual price for cotton, (ten cents,) will leave eight cents per pound, 
or $24 per acre for the farmer who produces it. To this must be added the 
value of the seed, which will range from $6 to $8 per acre, giving a final result 
of $20 at least for each acre. This is Mr. Ellsworth’s calculation; it may be too 
high ; but if we allow for the magnifying effect of his zeal one-third, or even 
one-half, still flax would be as profitable a crop, in proportion to the amount of 
labor required to produce it, as any one of the staples of the country.” 


Lumper Trape in Atasama.—Getting out spars for the navy is a profitable 
business in Alabama, and the pine forests furnish the finest kind. They are 
principally obtained for the French navy. The lumber trade generally has 
become a very important one, and the exportation of it from Mobile is quite 
extensive. Steam saw-mills are found all along the two rivers and elsewhere. 


Preserving Posts.—The Agent of the Copperas Companies, in Vermont, gives 
it as his experience that timber which has been saturated with copperas, and 
exposed to all weather for forty years, is perfectly sound and hard, and has 
become something of the nature of stone. 

Timber that has been soaked in copperas water, say one pound copperas to 
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one pail of water, will last more than twice as long as that which has not been 
thus prepared. Copperas is 1} cents per pound. 


Horsts anp Tosacco.—The Home Journal gives the following hint whereby 
trees may be saved from being gnawed by horses, from which they suffer so 
much in exposed situations, when used as hitching-posts : 

“ Strangers will tie their horses to the trees from which I can least spare the 
bark they eat off, while their masters are rambling about, and I have just been 
washing the trunks of two or three evergreens with tobacco-juice, (said to be a 
six months’ disguster for the worst kind of crib-biter,) when neighbor 5 ’ 
with his white locks flowing over his shoulders, and his calmly-genial face beam- 
ing from under his broad-brimmed hat, drove down the avenue, a moving picture 
among the beautiful cedars and hemlocks that made them more beautiful than 
before. We tied his horse to one of the tobaccoed cedars, which the fine animal, 
a splendid bay, opened teeth upon, and immediately backed off to the length of 
his halter, taking an attitude of repugnance, in which we found him on our 
return.” 


Pcriryinc Or.—J. P. Wilson, of London, patentee. This improvement con- 
sists in depriving oleic acid of its objectionable smell, so as to render it fit for 
preparing wool for manufacturing. He is evidently not acquainted with the Ame- 
rican invention of using steam for the same purpose. The bad odor of the oleic 
acid is dispelled by heating it in a vessel heated with high-pressure steam, and 
kept at a temperature of 400° Fahr., for about four hours. It is afterwards cooled 
down by the introduction of cold water, when it is fit for use. 





AnoTHeR oF THE SAme.—George Hutchinson, of Glasgow, patentee. This 
invention consists in imparting additional fluidity to lard or tallow oil, or other 
oils of a naturally viscid character, by combining them with chloric ether, so as 
to give them a character resembling sperm oil. The chloric is found to produce 
the best effect when used in the proportion of one part to two parts by measure 
of neutral tallow oil. 


A Part ror Brick Hovses.—A correspondent of the Ohio Farmer has used 
a cheap and very durable paint for the exterior of brick dwellings, which has 
already stood several years, and is now quite as fresh as when first applied. It 
consists simply of lime-wash, with sulphate of zinc as a fixing ingredient. Any 
requisite shade is given by adding the colors used by house-painters. A clear 
and rich cream color may be obtained by applying yellow ochre to the common 
new brick; a livelier and warmer shade will be added by a little Venetian red. 
Burnt senna may likewise be used. This paint is far cheaper than oil-paint, 
and costs but little more than common whitewash. 


Texas Satt.—The New-Orleans Picayune has received a sample of Texas 
salt, taken from a salt-lake seven miles from Corpus Christi. It is said the 
supply is inexhaustible. Small boats can run up to the beds, and 100 bushels is 
the average product to the boat per diem. 


Rartway tn Asta.—The first railway in Asia was opened at Bombay amid a 
vast concourse of people, and unprecedented rejoicings, on the 16th of April. 


Nortu Carotina Copper Company.—The advices from the North Carolina 
Copper Company’s Mines continue to be very favorable. The vein grows richer 
the deeper it is opened, and the force on the location are now taking out about 
six tons per day of 20 and 25 per cent. ore. 


Tae New-Lonpon AND Witirmantic Rarroap has just been connected with 
the Worcester and Norwich road, by an Act of the Connecticut Legislature. 


GeoLocicaL Caicutation.—In a paper read by Sir Charles Lyell, a short 
time previous to his arrival in this city, before the Royal Society in London, on 
the coal-fields of Nova Scotia, says the Scientific American, he entered into 
speculations respecting the solid matter contained in the carboniferous formation 
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of that country. He believes it was once a delta like that of the Mississippi, 
and that the formations were produced by river inundation drifts. The average 
thickness of the whole of the coal measures is three miles, and the area, includ- 
ing the fields of New-Brunswick, &c., may comprise 36,000 square miles, or 
108,000 cubic miles; but taking the half of this, it would be 54,000 cubic miles 
of solid matter. It would take more than two millions of years for the Missis- 
sippi River to convey to the Gulf of Mexico an equal amount of solid matter at 
the rate of 450,000 cubic feet per second, as calculated by Mr. Forshey. This 
is a subject for deep reflection and examination by all Biblical geologists espe- 
cially. Sir Charles Lyell found fossil reptilian remains, and a land-shell in the 
interior of a fossil tree in a Nova Scotia coal-field. 


Cuerry Srars.—These can easily be removed from white fabrics, by dipping 
the stained parts in a pretty strong solution of saleratus. The stains of most 
other fruits may be eradicated by the same process. 


A Monster Cuerry Tree.—There is in the town of Shawangunk, Ulster 
county, on the premises of John Bruyn, Esq., a cherry tree of suc h size, beauty, 
and productiveness, as cannot, perhaps, be excelled in our country. ‘This tree 
measures 13 feet in circumference around the trunk immediately under the limbs, 
and 50 feet across.the extreme point of one limb to that of another immediately 
opposite. It cannot be less than 45 feet in height. It is in full bearing, and is 
estimated to produce a wagon-load of fruit in one season. 


Ancient Pear Tree.—The pear tree standing near the corner of Twenty- 
third street and Third Avenue, in this city, and known as the “ Stuyvesant pear- 
tree,” which is nearly 250 years old, is now in fruit. The tree was planted by 
the hero of “ Knickerboc ker,” the well-known Governor Stuyvesant. 


REMARKABLE CxLock.—The following is a description of an ingenious and 
elaborately-finished clock, manufactured by E. Henderson, LL.D., of Liverpool, 
Eng. It is said that it will not vary one minute in a thousand years: 

The clock will show the minutes and hours of the day ; the sun’s place in the 
ecliptic; the day of the month perpetually, and take leap-year into account; the 
moon's age, place, and phases ; the apparent diurnal revolutions of the moon ; 
the ebb and flow of the sea in any port in the world; the golden number, e] act, 
solar cycle, Roman indiction, Sunday letter, Julian period; the mean time of 
the rising and setting of the sun on every day of the year, with its terms and 
fixed movable feasts. The day of the week will be indicated, and the year will 
be registered for ten thousand years past and to come:—the quickest wheel 
revolving i in one minute, the slowest in ten thousand years from the date. To 
show the very great accuracy of the motions in this complicated clock, a few of 
the periods may be noted, namely: the apparent diurnal revolution of the 
moon is accomplished in 24 hours, 50 minutes, 58 seconds, and 379,882,268 
decimals of a second, which makes an error of one minute too fast, at the end 
of 1,470 years. The stars will make a revolution in 23 hours, 56 minutes, 4 
seconds, and 09,087,284 decimals of a second, which gives an error of one minute 
too slow, at the termination of 589% years. The synodical revolution of the 
moon is done by the wheels in 29 days, 12 hours, 8 minutes, 2 seconds, and 
872,544,288 decimals of a second, and this will give an error of one minute too 
fast in 1,167 years. The sidercal year is done in 865 days, 6 hours, 9 minutes, 
11. seconds, and 53 1322,496 decimals of a second, which will make an error of 
one minute too slow in !,806 years. The clock will go one hundred years with- 
out requiring to be wound up, which is unequalled in horological science. It 
contains about one hundred and seventy wheels and pinions, and upwards of 
three hundred distinct pieces. 


New Rock Dritu.—George Stancliff and Robert J. Gaines, of Middletown, 
Conn., have made an improvement in the construction of drills for drilling rocks, 
&e. The drill is made in the form of a chisel with a long vertical square stem, 
which has ratchets upon each side of it, by which it is raised. Two clutches or 
inverted palls, hung in a clutch-box, which is operated by a long forked lever 
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catch the stem of the drill where it passes through the said clutch-box, and raise 
it until the opposite end of the clutches meet the incline of a wedge-shaped 
recess projecting below a cross beam in the frame of the drill. Upon the top of 
this bea n is a ratchet wheel, and the drill-rod passes through a square opening 
in its centre. Motion is given to the drill by means of a pall, which is operated 
by a vertical rod, worked by the lever which raises and lowers the drill. Mea- 
sures have been taken to secure a patent. 


Macaig ror Curring anp Sawine Bevets.—A machine for cutting and 
sawing bevels of every description has been invented by Alfred C. Cook, Rus- 
selville, Ky. The nature of Mr. Cook’s improvement consists in making the 
bed or platform upon which the plank or board to be cut is placed, so that it 
will vibrate to give the required bevel. If it be desired to adjust the position of 
the platform to any particular mitre or incline, it is readily done by means of an 
index plate set vertically at the end of the platform. By means of a metallic 
pointer upon this index a bevel of any required number of degrees may be 
given to the platform taken in connection with the saw, which is hung in the 
stationary part of the frame which supports the bed-piece. Any required taper, 
lengthwise, may at the same time be given to the board cut, by adjusting guide 
pieces, or side rails, attached to the saw-bed. The inventor has taken measures 
to secure a patent. 


Macutne ror Maxine Nuts anp Wasuners.—D. Howell, of Louisville, Ky., 
has invented a machine for this work, for which he has made application for 
letters patent. The mandrel in this machine is moved by eccentrics upon the 
driving-shaft of the machine; it works very rapidly, and cuts the nuts and 
washers, and punches the holes by the same operation or motion to the mandrel. 
The iron is fed to the machine in a heated state, and the nuts are deposited by 
the action of the machine in a receptacle provided for the purpose. 


IMPROVEMENT IN Macuines For Harvestinc Grain.—A new machine for har- 
vesting grain has been invented by James N. Wilson, Isaiah Marsh, and George 
Kirk, of Waukegan, Ill., in which several new and important features have been 
introduced. Among them is a mode of preventing the teeth or cutters from 
hecoming clogged by leaves of grass, &c.; this is effected by making the fingers, 
through which the sickle or cutter-bar slides, open upon the top, and adding a 
set of small clamps to keep the cutter-bars in their proper place. Measures 
have been taken to secure a patent. 


Uncoapine or Hay.—We have lately seen a method of unloading hay with very 
great rapidity, which may sometimes be of much service, and if barns are con- 
structed with reference to such operations, it will always be valuable. 

T'uis method consists in preparing a sort of net-work, made of strong cords or 
ropes, one of which is laid on the floor of the hay wagon. When half or other 
convenient portion of the load is pitched on to the wagon, another similar netting 
is laid over the top of the load, and more hay is pitched on, as it may be desired. 
Pulleys suspended from the ridge-pole are attached to these ropes, when the 
wagon has been driven into the barn, and by such purchase as may be necessary, 
the contents of the several nets are hoisted and thrown into the mow in a few 
seconds. The cost of such contrivances is said to be about fifteen dollars. 


FRANKLIN Co. (O,.,) Farr.—We have received from Mr. Brush, the President of 
the Agricultural Society of this County, a list of premiums for the approaching 
fair. Premiums are offered for farms, farm-crops, cattle, sheep, swine, horses, 
(blood and roadsters, and draft,) poultry, farm-implements, domestic manufac- 
tures, butter, cheese, vegetables, apples, peaches, quinces, pears, and flowers. 

The fair is held on the 28th, 29th, and 30:h September. 

They have, for their fair grounds, “a beautiful site, of eight acres, within two 
miles of the centre of the city of Columbus, well enclosed, and two-thirds of it 
clear of timber and stumps, with offices, two halls, one 125 and the other 75 feet 
long, and each 30 feet wide; stalls for horses, catile, &c. A dining-hall and 
kitchen are about to be erected. The whole cost of this is about $4,000, and the 
Society is not in debt. 
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To Purmwy a Srapie.—Besides the means alluded to on another page of this 
number, in an article on Manures, a mixture of Epsom salts and plaster of Paris 
is very efficient i in destroying the effluvia. 


Hupson River Rarmroav.—Edmund French, Superintendent of road; EK. P. 
Gould, Superintendent of repairs. Road has one hundred and forty-four miles 
of track, and fifty miles of double track. Locomotives, fifty. New- York Repair 
Shop, iron, has eight lathes, two planes, two drills and other tools in proportion. 
Wim. Buchanan, foreman. Forge-shop has ten fires, one trip-hammer. Wood- 
shop has one hundred and fifty men employed to watch the track and lift the 


signals. 
Bacx Numpers Wantep.—For the following numbers of the Plough, the 
Loom, and the Anvil, first cost will be allowed. Please forward: 
Volume 1, Nos. 4, 5, and 7. 
“ “ 3, 6, and 12. 
“ 1 and 2. 


sé 7. 





NEW-YORK AS IT IS 

Sunpry places and objects of interest in and around New-York were described 
in our last journal, and we need not repeat. Inadvertently, however, we made 
one mistake : 

Mapame Turion is at Nrsto’s, and has appeared only in that favorite place 
of amusement. She alternates from day to day with the Ravet Famiiy, who, 
three times each week, go through their wonderful performances. Theirs is the 
only exhibition of that kind which we have ever witnessed with decided satisfac- 
tion. Mapame TuHILLon is as attractive as ever, so that every evening the house 
is crowded. 

Mapame Sontac and her admirable troupe, while we write, are just closing a 
triumphant series of operas at Castle Garden. Never has New -York witnessed 
the like. Sonrac, Sverranone, Patri Srrakoscu, Satvi, Bapiaui, Marit, Poz- 
ZOLINI, Rovere, Rost, and others, form a company that never has had an equal 
on this continent. 

She is to be succeeded by the ‘ Monstre Orcnestre” of JuLiien, Paris, said 
to be the best in the world. 


NEW BOOKS. 
The Opera of Norma. By VY. Be.ti, with Italian and English words. Boston: 

Oliver Ditzson, 115 W ashington street. 4to, 165 pages. 

Mr. Ditson has here given the musical public a real gem, in a setting worthy of 
the com) oser and of his beautiful work. In this edition, there is an occasional 
transposition of the key, to bring the music within the range of voices of ordinary 
compass, Opera music often extending much higher in the seale than most of th: at 
arranged for the piano-forte. In the preparation of this work, the highest musical 
talent has been employed, and so far as we can perceive, with very ¢atisfactory 
results. This is the first of a series of operas, to be publis shed in uniform style. 


Bertin?’s Piano Method Abridged. Boston: O. Ditson, 115 Washington street. 115 
pages. 
The original of this standard work was a cumbersome volume. This abridge- 
ment, which is by the author himself, contains all that is really valuable; is of a 
more convenient size; in fact, just what was needed. 


The Cloud with a Silver Lining, 
2. The Star in the Desert. 
These two admirable stories are by the author of “A Trap to catch a Sunbeam,” 
&ec., and are published by James Munro & Co, Boston. They are among the very 
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best of the works of this* popular writer. No one need hesitate a moment about 
buying either of them. Of these two, while both are so excellent, probably the 
latter has more to interest than the former. 


The Emigrants; or, First and Final Step. A True Story. By Atwma Seymour. 
Boston and Cambridge: James Munro & Co., 1853. 122 pp. 
This is an interesting little volume, calculated to exert a good moral influence, 


Historic Doubts, Relative to Napoleon Bonaparte. 4th edition, from 11th London 
edition. James Munro & Co. Boston: 1853. 75 pp: 
A very readable little work, doubting, with more or less reason, some of the 
historical statements currently believed in reference to this most remarkable man, 


Wma. Hatt & Sons have recently published an excellent assortment of music, some 
of which we ought to have noticed before this. Of these the following may be safely 
purchased though unseen :— 

“L’Heliotrope Waltz,” and also six elegant, waltzes, by Vincent Wallace; “Sailor 
Prince Polka,” by Chs. D'Albert; “ Parade Polka,” by E. Boulanger ; “Friendship 
Polka,” arranged by Chs. Heffert; “Quatrilies, from the opera of the Peri of 
the Enchanted Fountain,” arranged by Dress'er; “Les Clochettes,” by Chs. O. D’Al- 
bert; “The Wellington March,” (the “Gypsy Seng” being heard in it,) by the same. 
Among the songs are, “Home is where there’s one to love us,” by Henry Goold ; 
“The Right of Loving Thee,” by W Stephen Rooke ; “ Mary of the Glen,” by G. F. 
Root; “Song of the Breeze,” and “Cottage Rose,” both by L. Lavenu; “The Spring- 
time of the Heart,” by C. W. Glover. All these are good. 


E. H. Wade & Co. have published “Beauties of Rossini’s Opera,” “Moses in Egypt,” 
arranged as a fantasie, by G. F. Hayter, 50 cts.; and the “Bird Song,” performed by 
Jael, and composed by Rudolph Williams, 38 cts. These are difficult to play, but 
are worth a very long practice. Whoever does not delight in them has no music 


in his soul—our word for it. 


List of Patents issued from July 5 to August 12, 1853. 

E. B. Wells, Uniontown, Pa., for Machine for 
Adjusting Dishing Saws. 

J. P. Smith, of Rochester, N. Y., and 0. W. 
Seily, (assi-nor to O. W. Seily, of Albany, N. Y..,) 
for Improved Straw-Cutters. 

N. T. Coffin, of Knightstown, Ind., for New Mode 
of Forming and Filing Teeth of Mill Saws. 

Charles F. Brown, of Warren, R. I., for Improve- 
ment in Adjustable Screw Propellers. 

Linus Yale, Jr , of Newport, N. Y., for Lock for 
abks. 


E. H. Ashcroft, of Boston, Mass., for Improve- 
ment in Percussion Gauges. 

C. W. Camp, of Hartford, Conn., for Improve- 
ment in Shot Charges. 

E. H. Dickey, of Hopewell Cotton Works, Pa., 
for Improvement in Butter-workers. 

G M. Dimmock, of Springfield, Mass., for Ap- 
paratus for Lilustrating the Motion of a Pendulum! 
on the Earth’s Surface. 

J J. Fulton, of Allegheny City, Pa., for Improve 
ment in Mode of Tanning. B 


Smith Groom, of Troy, N. Y., for Improvement C. P. Baily, of Muskingham, 0., (assignor to 
Union Patent Sofa and Railroad Car Seat Manu- 


in Hose Coupling. } , 
’ ; facturing Company of New-York City,) for New 
Richard Montgomery, assignor to Elizabeth Railroad Car Seat. 

Montgomery, of New-York City, for Sheet Metal 

Seams. | §.T. Barnes, of Columbus, O., for Improvement 
H f in Press Mould Candlesticks. 

Meyer Phineas, of New-York City, for Improve-| 

| J.C. Booth, of Philadelphia, Pa., for Improve- 


ment in Metallic Pens. 
P P - _ {ment in the Processes for Obtaining Chromates. 
H. G. Robinson, of Schuylkill Haven, Pa., for Patented in England, Nov. 9, 1852. 
Coin Safe and Detector. 
ns ae A. H. Brewn, of Washington City, D. C., for 


S. T. Sandford, Fall River, Mass., for Improve-|Feathering Paddle Wheels for Steamers. Patented 
ment in Boring Machines. 


jin England. March 5, 1853. 
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Isaac Brown, of Baltimore, Md., for Improvement 


in Driviug Saws. 


N. T. Coffin, of Knightstown, Ind., for Improve- 
ment in Hauging Saws. 


Cc. J. Conway, of New-York City, for Improve- 
ment in Lamps. 


J. hn Jackson, of Lawrence, Mass., for Improve- 
ment in Spinning Jacks. 


Edmund Munson, of Utica, N. Y., for Improve- 
meut iu Eyes fur Milistones. 


R. C. Pratt, of Canandaigua, N. Y., for Improve- 
ment in Machines tor Ditchiag. 


John Farrel, of Philadelphia, P»., for Improve- 
meut in Liuing fur Fire-prvof Sates. 


Bradford Rowe, of Albany, N. Y., for Improve- 
ment in Gripes fur Holdiug Le«ther. 


George B.Silmon, of E)mira, N. Y., for Improve- 
ment in Grain Wiunowers. Aute-dated July 6th, 
18v3. 


Ephraim ‘Treadwell, of New-York City, for Im- 
provemeat in Uveus, 
William EL. Thompson, and William H. Plummer, 


of Biddeturd, Me., for Improvement in Compres- 
sors for Flyers. 


P. P. Trayser, of Baltimore, Md., for Improve- 


meut in Spike Muchiues. 


8. J. Sherman, of New-York City, for Improve- 


meut in Mouuting Spirit Levels. 


T. C. Weiidon, of Hartford, Conn., for Improve-| 


ment in the Manufacture of Wigs. 


Charles Williams, of Philadelphia, Pa., for Im- 
provement iu Bristies tor Brushes. 

Leonard Westbrook, of New-York City, for Im- 
provement in Gutta Percha Stereotype Compusi- 
tions. 

A. 0. Wilcox, of Philadelphia, Pa., for Improve- 
ment in Caloric Air Engines 

Frederick Hesse, (assignor to H. J. Oerter,) ot 


Bethlehem, Pa., tor Impruvemeut in Paper Cut- 
tiug Machine. 

Cyrus C. Bisbee, of Rochester, N. Y., for Im- 
provement in Shower-bat» Tabies. 


Richard C,. Bristol, 0° Chicago, Ill., for Improve- 
meut in Rotary Steaw Enyiues. 


Wiliam V. Burton, of Orange, O., for Improve-| 


ment in Pioughs. 


F. B. unt, of Westfield, I..d., for Improvement 
in Miils tor Grinding Apples and other substances. 


David 4. James, of Cincianati, 0., for Improve- 
ment in Processes for Making Glue. 

Owen Redmond, of Rochester, N. Y., for Im- 
provement in Lamps. 


Milton Satterlie, of Louisa, Il., for Improvement 
in Seed Planters. 


Wm. M. Warren, of Watertown, Conn., for Im-| 


provement iu Railroad Car Seats. 


Ezra R. Benton, of Cleveland, 0., for Improve- 
ment iu Brau Dusters. 


Jacob H. Carothers, of Davidsburgh, Pa., for Im- 
provemeut in Corn Pianters. 


Sylvester Davis, of Claremont, N. H., for Im- 
provement in Bee-hives, 


_ Ziba Durkee, of Alden, N. Y., for Improvement 
in the Beaters of Smut Machines. 


F. O. Deschamps, of Phiradelphia, Pa., for Im- 
provement ia Oummabus Lanterns. 
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John A. Elder, of Westbrook, Me., for Improve- 
ment in Curving the Backs of Books. 


Daniel P. Hinman, of Philadelphia, Pa., for Im- 
provement in Dying Yarn Parti-colored. 

Levi Pitman, of Tom’s Brvok, Va, for Im- 
|proved Piotting Tueodolite. 


| Jackson A Rapp, and Edward 8. Wright, of Buf- 
alo, N. Y., for Lmprovement in Strainiug Saws by 
Compressed Air. 

Frederick G. Vettercke, of New-York City, for 
Improvement in Dy ing Compounds. 

Henry Lee Norris, of New-York City, (assignor 
to Samuel T. Armstrong, of same p/ace,) fur Im- 
provement in Presersing India Rubber in the 
\Liquid State. Dated July 26, 1853 Patented in 
/Eugiand, Feb 24, 1853; do. in france, March 13. 
| J. A. Bazin, of Canton, Mass., for Improvement 
in Reed Musical Instruments. 


| G.W. Brown, of Tylerville, I'l., for Improvement 
in Seed Planters. Ante-dated Feb. 2d, 1353. 


| Lebbeus Caswell, of Harrison, Me., for Improve- 
ment in Seed Planters. 


S. R. Cline, of Philadelphia, Pa., for Improve 
ment in Water Regulator jor Steam Boilers. 


H. B. Conant, of Geneva, Wis., for Improvement 
jin Abdominal Supporters. 


T J. Eddy, of Waterford, N. Y., for Improvement 
jin Railroad Car Wheels. 


C. S. Boynton, of New-York City, for Improve- 
ment in Paper Ruling Machines. 


| J. R. Miller, of Jersey City, N. J., for Improve- 
iment in Submarine Tunnels. 


| 


J. A. Scholfield, of Westerly, R. I., for Improve- 
jment in Temples for Looms. 


| John M. Reeder, of Memphis, Tenn., for Improve- 
ment in Steum Boilers. 


| J.R. Rich»rdson, Jas. Waterman, and Ebenezer 
Wilder, of New-Castie, Pa, for Iuprovement in 
| Machines for Making Sp'kes. 

I S. Richardson, of Boston, Mass., for Improve- 
ment in Atmospheric Telegraph and Railway. Pa- 
itented in England, bec. 7, 1852. 


| §.P Ruggles, of Boston, Mass., for Improvement 
iu Printing Presses. Ante-duted Feb. 2, 1855. 

| Nathan Thompson, Jr., of Williamsburgh, N. Y., 
or Improvement in Indicating the Height of Water 

jin Steam Boilers. 


William Van Anden, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., for 
‘Improvements in Machinery for Making Ra.lruad 
|\Chairs. 


Stephen Waterman, of Williamsburgh, N. Y., 
or Improvement in Obviating the Danger from 
Steam Bvuiler Explo-ions. 





| 

| Jesse Young. of Franklin Furnace, 0., for Im- 

provement in Arrungemeut of Pipes for Hot Blast 
uruaces. 


J. T. Coupier and M. A. ©. Mellier, of Paris, 


|France, for Improvement in the Manufacture ot 
|Psper Stuff, 
| . A 
| Julios Herriet of New-York City, (assignor to J. 


Gas lord Wells, of Hartford, Ct., for Inpro.ement 
in Elastic Type tor Printing on Irregular Surfaces. 





A. 0. Wileox, of Philadelpbia, Pa., for Improve- 
‘ment in Hot Air Engines. 


G. T. Parry, of Spring Garden, Pa., (a signor to 
John Rice, of Philadephia, Pa.,) for Improvement 
lin Anti-Friction Boxes. 
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fue Subscribers offer for sale “Jagger’s Improved French this office, or will be forwarded to any one desiring them. 
Turbine Water Wheel.” which they believe to be unrivalled. JAG ‘ER, TREADWELL & PERRY, 
Gireulars and Tables relating to the same may he obtained at No. 110 Beaver street, Albany, N.Y. 


MCCORMICK’S REAPING & MOWING MACHINE FOR 186d. 


Tu1s celebrated Machine has been greatly improved for the coming harvest, and is warranted superior to any Reaping and 
wowing Machines now before the public. Having an Iron Beam, in mowing, the grass passes over freely, already spread 
and in Reaping, the grain is Lurr AT THe s1D& of the Machine in sheaves ready for binding. This Machine will cut two 
res of grain, or 1} acres of grass per hour, with two horses, For Sale in every State in the Union, and by 


RICHARD T. ELKINTON, 53 South Wharves, Phila. 


Nov. 13-tf. 


May, 53.—2t1983. 


FOR SALE, 
QUONOWSD SHORT HORN & SLDERNEY CALTLE, 


Of different ages; the greater part of them bred on the farm of Thomas P. Remington, Esq. Many of the 
Short Horns are descendants of the herd of the late Mr. Bates, of Kirkleamington, England, justly celebrated 
as one of the best and most scientific breeders of the age. The Alderneys have been bred directly from 
he best imported Stock. The Cows are unrivalled as rich Milchers. Apply to ‘ 


AARON CLEMENT, Agent 


for the purchase and sale of improved Stock, &c., 


Sept. tf Cedar Street, above Ninth Street, Philadelphia. 


FARMERS’ BOILERS,OR LAUNDRY KETTLES, 


OF ALE, SIZES, FOR SALE BY 


BARES e, BUT & Sg, 


No. 238 WATER STREET, New-York. 


NEW-YORK WIRE RAILING WORKS. 






Fy ts Portable and permanent Wire Fenee for railroads, farms, 
SAN y Ln oh g : PA parks, lawns, &c., manufactured on an entirely new plan, from 
‘ae Fe oe ie 2 9 to 18 cts. per foot, 4} feet high, with Iron Posts. 


The Portable Iron Bedstead, exceedingly ornamental, is so 
constructed as to fold up into a convenient form for transporta- 
tion, and only requires to be seen to be adopted. 

N. B.—All kinds of Wronght or Cast [ron Buildings made to 
order, and Designs and Circulars procured by addressing the 
manufacturer and proprietor, 

JOHN 8S. WICKERSHAM, 
240 Broadway. 
Warerooms of the New-York Patent Machine Shop. 


Works 59 and 61 Lewis street. 


SEcIAL attentiun is invited to a pew improvewent in the Agents, C. B.C. & Co., 215 Pear! street. 
‘oufacture of Wire Iron Railing and Grating, forall purposes Medals have been awarded for the above, both by the Am- 
here wood, cast or wrought iron are used, at half the co-t; to Institute of N Y., and by the Franklin Institute of Philadelphia: 
M,—for Cemeteries, public and private grounds farms, baleo- Mar. 13-ly. 
Ms, verandahs, alcoves, &c., from 50 cts. to $2 per lineal foot. 
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TO FLAX 


The subscriber has invented, and builds to order a 


GROW ERS. 


FLAX MACHINE, 


which, attended by two hands, is guaranteed to dress from 
three hundred to four hundred and fifty pounds of Flax per 
day. The saving in labor and tow, by comparison, is considered 
equivalent to the cost of dressing flax by the best common 
machinery used in this country and Europe, The new machine 
is made with care to secure strength and durability, and can be 
run at a speed which requires more than two hands to attend 
it. Unrotted flax straw can be dressed by it. It can be driven 


by horse power, or otherwise, and, being portable, can be sent 
any distance, 

For the present, the price is $400. Those who wish to obtain 
it in season tu begin operations next Autumn, will do well ta 


apply soon, 
8s. A. CLEMENS, 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
Aug. 10, 1853. 





SUPER-PHOSPHATE. 


No expense hus been spared in the combination of this most 
fertilizing manure, which contains the nutritive properties of all 
plants. {t is superior to most of the articles offered for sale 
under the same name, and is inferior to none; although sold at 
a much lower price. it is put up in bags at S40 per ton of 
2000 Ibs., cush. 


Office of the New-York SUPER- PHOSPHATE Manuiue- 
turing Company, 
159 WEST STREET, N.Y. 
VICTOR R. KNOWLES, Agea 


Sept. 1, 1853.—3t. 2507. 


1852-56. 
» WOODWORTH'S Patent Planing, Tonguing, Grooving, 


and Rabeting Machine. 





RucENT Decisions and Jury trials having fully and finally e+ 
tablished all the claims of the Woodworth Patent, the subseriber 
is now prepared to furnish the most perfect planing machines 
ever constructed, and to license parties to use them in the coun- 
ties of Allegany, Brogme, Cattaraugus, Chenango, Columbia, 
Duchess, F alton, Medison, Montgomery,Otsego,Patnam, Queens, 
Rockland, Suffolk, Tioza, Tompkins, Ulster, Washington, West- 
chester, Wyoming, Yates, and the other unoccupied towns and 


counties in the State of New-York; and in the northern half of 


the State of Pennsylvania, in the counties of Bradford, Craw- 
ford, Clinton, Elk, Lawrence, Lycoming, Luzerne, Mercer, 
M’Kean, Pike, Potter, Susquehanna, Tioga, Wayne, Warren, 
and Wyoming, 


THIS JUSTLY CELEBRATED MacHINnE was patented December 


27, 1828, and the patent having been extended to the 27th dey 


of December, 1856, it has now FIVE YEAR’s UNEXPIRED TERM. 
This machine, at one operation, reducesto athiekness, and planes, 
tongues, grooves, beads, and rabets in the best maumer, 3,000 
PEET OF BOARDS OR PLANK IN AN HOUR; and is also extensivel} 
used for planing, sticking, &c., door, sash, and blind stuff, and 
for sticking mouldings. All kinds of planing are performed by 
it in a better manner, and more expeditiously and cheaply, than 
it ean be done by any other machine. The price of a complete 
machine is from $150 to $760, according to size and capacity. 
From 4 to 10 horse-power will drive the machine, and it will run 
for years without repairs. 

Nine tenths of all the planed lumber used in our large cities 
and towns is now dressed with Woodworth’s Machines, Those 
manufactured by the sabscriber may be seen in constant operé- 
tion in the Steam Planing Mills at Albany, Astoria, Canisteo, 
Dunkirk, Elmira, Flushing, Gibson, Jamestown, Leroy, Lock- 
port, Newburg, Olean, Stapleton, Syracuse, Warrensburg, &c. 

For Machines and Rights to use them in the unoccupied 
towns and counties in New-York and the northern half of Pems- 
sylvantia, apply to 

JOHN GIBSON, Planing Mills, 


Apr. 17-tf. Albany, N. Y. 


George W. Putnam’s 
PATENT 


Oe A © EE WS. 


Tne Subscriber [sole proprietor of the above Patent) keeps much better, at a great saving of files and saws, Lumbermes 
Machines constantly on hand at Glenn’s Falls, Warren Co., N. Y. will find it to their interest to have one of these machines up 


Will ship to order, to any part of the United States. Putnam’s 
Machine, attended by one man, will file more suws in a given 
time than three men by hand in the old way, and do the work 


their mills. Terms for a single Machine, with right of 
Seventy-five Dollars. ALBERT H, GHENBY. 


July 17, 1852. 
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yoved Machine is unlike all others in its operation, and it will if desired. 
yoduce more work and of better quality than any others now 


NEW IMPROVEMENT 
PLANING WAGHIN BS. 


ilavinG received letters patent for my New Improved Planing Board§ are planed and matched in the same operation. The 
offer for sale planimg and matching are superior to that produced by the haad 
ygchines and Rights for States, Counties, or Cities. My Im- plane; and both sides of the board are planed at the same time 


One of these machines will be in full operation at the Machine |, ps. 
juse. The principles of its operation are simple, as there are Shop and Foundry of Messrs. F. & T. Townsend in thiscityby | 


» gear or belts in or about the machine, these being all placed the ist of June next, where it can be seen. 


neath the floor. The amount of work done is only limited by 
+e number of persons feeding the machine. A matching appa- 
gus works in connection with this machine, by which the 


A. HALL'S 


June 5th. 





— 


GEORGE W. BEARDSLEE, 
Residence 764 Broadway, Albang. 


PERTH AMBOY, N. J. 


ALaRGB stock of the best No, 1 Fire Brick constantly on 
band. Vesselsof any draft can load at.any stage of the tide and 
wason Of the year. 


ie, from 18 inches to 30 inches, constantly on hand. 


Kaoutn of the best quality. 
Ong Micuion Bricks can be made ut this factory in sixmontha, | 
and none are made from October to April. All orders ferun- || 
SuaPes.—Large and small Bull-Heads, in walls, from 5 feet to usual shapes should be given in the Spring, a5 bricks ave befsar |) 
& feet circle; Wedges, Split Brick, Soaps, Cupola, for any cir- and made much cheaper in the swmmer months. Vessels loaded 
with dispatch. Orders promptly executed. 
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Mar. 3, 1858. 





ARy's ROTA 


enter, after testing this engine pump, fee 
the past two years,) feels confident that it is phe oe 
any thing now in market, in the way of raising or water: || 
the motion being rutary, the stream is constant, without the aid | | 


AY PESTOINE POU, 
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Tanneries, 


No. “ 
No. 3 “ 


Sept. 18-1y. 


PATENTS, INVENTIONS, &ce. 


J. Hl. BAILEY, Agent for the procuring and sale of Patent | 
Rights for this country, Great Britain and the Continent. ¢ 


MECHANICAL DRAWINGS, 
Mechanical and Architectural Drawings executed in all kinds i 
of Perspective, with dispatch and at moderate prices, Office, 
Tryon Row, No. 5, opposite City Hall. May 29—tf, 


a 


of an alR vessel. The packing is self-adj 
and cannot well get out of order. 

These pumps are well calculated for all the purposes for whieh | | 
pumps or hydrants may be used, viz., Factories, Steamboats, | 
reweries, Distilleries, Railroads, Water Stations, 
Hotels, Mines, Garden Engines, &c. ) 

Among the many testimonials given of this pump, is a gold || 
medal awarded at the last great Fair of the American Institute,) | 

No. 1 is a house or well pump and domestic Fire Engine, aad! | 
will raise from 20 to 30 gallons per minute. tj 

No. 2 will raise 100 gallons at 120 revolutions. 
300 | 

The quantity raised can be doubled, by doubling the revolm 
tions. These machines are manufactured and sold by the sub) | 
scribers at Brockport, N. Y.. also in this city, 48 Courtland s 
(eorner of Greenwich,) by J. C. CARY. 
GARY & BRAINERD. 
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BRIDGEWATER PAINT, 


CTURED BY 


BRIDGEWATER PAINT 


MANUFACTURING. CO.| 


NEW-sERSIyY. 


faz Company have now on hand a supply of this paint, 
which they offer to the public as the best article known for 
roofs and outside work on houses, or for brick and wood work 
generally. They can confidently recommend it as the most 
perfect protection from sparks and cinders, and therefore ad- 
mirably adapted for decks of steamers, rail-road cars buildings 
snd bridges; tow-boats, &c. It renders any thing upon which 
itis used perfectly water tight, and must therefore come into 

Feb, 1853. 


general use as a covering at all exposed to the maim. 1 
strongest testimonials of the virtues of this article ffomofficer | 
of the army, superintendents of railroads, Insuramee Comps 
nies, captains of vessels, painters, &c,, may be seen, toget 

with specimens on tin, wood, canvass, &c., at the depot of 

Company. For sale, dry in packages of 200 lbs. and upward) 
and in kegs of 25, 50, and 100 Ibs., by 


«RR, BOGERT, General Aent, 
125 PEARL AND 78 BEAVER STREET. 
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HIGHLAND NURSERIES, NEWBURGH, |: 


A. SAUL, & CO., 


by inviting the attention of their Patrons and the Public in 
general to their very extensive Collection of 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, &c., 


Would respectfully inform them that the stock which they 
offer for sale the coming spring is unusually fine, both as re- 
gerds quality of trees, variety of kinds, &c., &c. 

The svil and climate of our Hudson Highlands haye rendered 
proverbial the success of the trees sent from here to all parts 
of the Union; and the accuracy and precision so indispensable 
im the propagation of fruit trees for which this establishment 
has long been celebrated, render errors in nomenclature of 
yare occurrence, 

They have propagated in large quantities, all the leading 
standard varieties which are proved best adapted for general 
ealtivation, especially those recommended by the American Po- 
mological Society, as well as all novelties, both of native and 
Areign origin. 

To particularize within the limits of an advertisement would 
be impossible; they refer to their General Catalogue, a copy of 
which will be sent to all post-paid applicants, on enclosing a 
Post-office stamp. 

The following comprise a portion of their Stock, and are all 
of a fine growth: viz: 

Pears in over 400 Varieties, both Standards on their own 
®ock for orchard culture, and on the Quince for Dwarfs, Pyra- 
maids, and Quenoucle for Garden Culture. 


Cak 


It 

Apples in over 300 varieties, both Standards and Dy soci 
Also, Cherries, both Standards and Dwarfs, Plum, Apricogm Th 
Peach, Nectarine, and Quince trees in every variety, rab 

Grape Vines, both Native and Foreign, for Vineries. Algae Mi 
Gooseberries, 50 best Lancashire Varieties ; Currants, Raspb pe 
ry and Strawberry plants, of all the leading and known king h 
together with Sea Kale, Asparagus, and Khubarb roots, v 

Ornamental Trees, Shrubs and Vines, both deciduous and It is 
ergreen, suitable for street and lawn planting, embracing alm Tt 
the new and rare Conifers, Weeping Trees and Shrubs of recenfm 
introduction. isp 

Roses in every variety, including Hybrid Perpetual, Hybrig It 
Bourbon, Hybrid China, Hybrid Damask, Prairie Boursav 
Ayrshire, and other hardy climbing and Garden Varieties, 
well as the more tender—Tea, China, Bengal, Bourbon, ani 
Noisette Varieties. 

Herbaceous plants: A large collection of Peonies, Phloxes 
Campanula, gonstemon. Cnothera, &c., &c. 

Dahlias and bedding plants for the parterre and flower ga 
den, in large quantities and varieties, 

Hedge Plants: 100,000 Buckthorn and Osage Orange plant 
two years’ growth ; Arbor Vite for Screens, &c., &c. 

Dealers and Planters of trees on a large scale will he deal 
with on the most liberal terms. 


A. SAUL & Co. 
Newburgh, Feb. 20, 1853. 


DAVID LANDRETIHLY’sS 


AGRICULTURAL AN 


D HORTICULTURAL 


IMPLEMENT AND SEED WAREHOUSE. 
No. 65 CHESTNUT-ST. PHILA. 


YHE SUBSCRIBER OFFERS FOR SALE AN EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 
HORTICULTURAL TOOLS. 
GARDEN, GRASS, FIELD AND FLOWER SEEDS. 
AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL, 
RURAL AND BOTANICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Implement and Seed Catalogues, Landreth’s 


Rural Register and Almanac for 1853, fur- 


nished gratis upon personal or pre-paid application. 


June, 3m. 2268, 


Tue subscribers manufacture and keep con- 
stantly on hand, Church, Factory, Steambvat, 
Locomotive, Plantation, amd School-house 
Bells, varying in weight from 10 Ibs. to 4,000 
lbs., with the most approved bangings. 

At this Establishment smal] Bells pass 
through the same process in manufacturing as 
ones, and we flatter ourselves that the Bells turned out 


Address, at West Troy, N. Y., 


Barge 


D. LANDRETH, Philadelphia. 


LLESSL BELLOL BELLS 


at this Foundry are superior in point of tone and workmar 
ship to those of any other in the Union. 

We have 13 Gold and Silver Medals which have been 
awarded for the best Bells. The patterns have been improved 
upon for the past thirty years. Communications by mail will 
receive prompt attention. Orders for Bells of any size can be 
filled as soon as received, 


A. MENEELY’S SOWS. 


Hitchcock & Co., Agents, 116 Broadway, New-York. 


MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS FURNISHED, OF THE BEST DESCRIPTION. 
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Che Slave Crade and Slavery. wll 


Published lately by A. HART, (late Carey & Hart,) No. 126 Chesnut street, corner of Fourth, THE SLAVE (! | 
RADE, DOMESTIC and FOREIGN ; way ir Exists, anp How rr May se Extincuisuep. By H. 0. 1] 
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szeY. Complete in one volume. 








it is hardly possible to exaggerate the value of Mr. Carey’s book. * * * The mere compilation of facts in relation to the 
ial condition of the several communities of Christendom is of vast utility.-Daily Times. 

he arrangement of the buok is excellent, and the calm, logical manner in which the various topics are discussed is truly admi- 
ble.— Commercial Advertiser. 
Mr. Carey is a political economist. All his views spring from that science, Cause and E‘fect---with these he deals, He does not 
p ad on rhetoric. He never appeals to the imagination®@r the passions, He does not invoke generosity, He does not demand 
husiasm. He lays down laws. Euclid in form, or Spinoza in spirit is not more calm. He addresses himself to thinkers. 

od ; It should be in the hands of every statesman, of every philanthropist, of every well wisher to his fellow-man in bondage. 

isan invaluable addition to the literature of the country and of the world.—. Y. Tribune. 

here is Vigorous thought and mature reflection in this book.— Literary World. 

The volume now before us is one of the most valuable contributions made in this country to the literature of labor. It isa 
passionate inquiry, to be read without apprehension of offence by the friend or the enemy of Slavery.—Daily Register. 

It treats of that often treated subject in a way that is at once novel and profound.---Albany Evening Journal, 


WORKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 








Principles of Political Economy. 


— 
- am UF TATDa , 
In THREE VOLUMES, 8vo. 
yhether we adopt or reject the views of Mr Carey, it must be acknowledged that we find in his works a great number of ideas 
at are new, and worthy of serious examination.-— Dictionnaire de l’ Economie Politique. 


Che Past, the Present, and the Future. 


— ~ - + - _ 
IN ONE VOLUME, 8VO. 
he system here developed, of which we have indicated only one of the principal features, is supported and illustrated by mu- 
ous examples. It is, as our readers see, the theory of progress, redeemed from the wildness of philosophical speculations, 
nomically established, and brought home to us by the facts.—- Dict.onnaire de l’ Economie Politique. 

. Carey is the political economist of the age. He has delivered the science of society from its darkness and bondage, and 
aght the system of the world’s business, the financial and industrial interests, and the civil and social relations of men and 
fons, Within the dominion of principles, and set their mysteries clear in the light of a simple and certain philosophy.—Sartain’s 
azine, 
ne of the strongest and most original writers of the age.--- Westminster Revtew. 


P aw a) ; - 
Che Harmony of Interests: 
AGRICULTURAL, MANUFACTURING AND COMMERCIAL. 


je can’ safely recommend his remarkable work to all who wish to investigate the causes of the progress or decline of industrial 
imunities.-— Blackwood. 
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Che Credit System 
IN FRANCE, GREAT BRITAIN, AND THE UNITED STATES. 
In 8vo. 


he best work on the credit system that has ever been published.-—Journal des Economistes. 





Answers to the Questions: 
HAT CONSTITUTES CURRENCY? WHAT ARE THE CAUSES OF ITS UNSTEADINESS! 
AND WHAT IS THE REMEDY ? 
In 8vo. 
© Sale by A. HART, Philada.; J. WILEY, and G. P. PUTNAM & CO., New York ; 
LITTLE & BROWN, Boston; and also at the Office of the Plough, Loom, 
and Anvil, 9 Spruce Street, New York. 
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WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 


PRICE REDUCED TO SIX DOLLARS. 


THE ENTIRE WORK, 





UNABRIDGED, 


In One Volume, Crown Quarto, of 1452 Pages, 


Containing all the matter of Dr. Webster’s Original Work, his Improvements 


to the time of his death, and now thoroughl 
greatly enlarged and improved, 


revised, and 
y 


PROFESSOR CHAUNCEY A. GOODRICH, OF YALE COLLEGE. 





PUBLISHED BY G. & C. MERRIAM, SPRINGFIELD, MASS.. 


AND SOLD BY BOOKSELLERS IN NEW YORK, BOSTON, 


PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, WASHINGTON, |' 


CHARLESTON, MOBILE, NEW ORLEANS, ST. LOUIS, CINCINNATI, LOUISVILLE, PITTSBURGH, 
CHICAGO, DETROIT, BUFFALO, ROCHESTER, ALBANY, TROY, BURLINGTON, 
PORTLAND, AND THROUGH THE COUNTRY. 


In the language of an eminent critic, “‘ In its Definitions — the object for which nine tenths of our |4 
i] references to such a work are made — it stands without a rival in the annals of English lexicography.”’ ‘ 
‘| These definitions, without abridgment or condensation, are only given in this, Dr. Webster’s large | 6 
>| work, and are not found in any mere abridgment, or works on a more limited plan. 


THREE TIMES the amount of matter found in any other English Dictionary compiled in this country, | ¢ 
or any abridgment of this work, yet is sold at a trifling advance above the price of other and limited | 


works. 


*2ee>--- 


TESTIMONIALS. 


It is with pleasure that we greet this new and valuable 
contribution to American literature. We recommend it to 
all who desire to possess THE MOST COMPLETE, AC- 
CURATE, AND RELIABLE DICTIONARY OF THE 
LANGUAGE. 


QD cxeb_ Molitor 


—" 
—— 
And thirty other members of the United States Senate. 





| Tweopore FReuincuuysen, Chancellor of the University 


of New York. 
Wittmm H, Campseti, Editor N. Y. District School 


Journal. 
Grorce N. Brides, Governor of Massachusetts. 


I find it an invaluable vade mecum. 


[Daehn flor VOC 


I think it the most useful Dictionary of the English 


and American language extant. 
, Gn, , 
Every scholar knows the value of a work which, in addi- 
tion to its etymological learning, has done so much to 
enlarge our acquaintance with the English vocabulary, both 


by the number of its words, and the accuracy and extent 
of its definitions. 


Ws, Sue 





WASHINGTON, Jan. 31, 1850. 

I possess many Dictionaries, and of |; 

most of the learned and cultivated lan- |/ 

guages, ancient and modern ; but I never | 4 

feel that I am entirely armed and |; 
equipped, in this respect, without Dr. 

Webster at command. 

DANIEL WEBSTER. 


We rejoice that it bids fair to become |} 
the standard Dictionary to be used by |; 
the numerous millions of people who are |, 
to inhabit the United States. — Signed by |} 
one hundred and four Members of Con- |} 
gress. I} 


‘Best specimen of the printing art 
ever produced in this country.” — Libra- 
rian of Congress. ‘* Etymological depart- |' 
ment surpasses any thing that has been |‘ 
done for the English language.” — George |' 
Bancroft. ‘The copious list of geo- || 
graphical names is itself WORTH THE |} 
COST OF THE WHOLE WORK.” — School |‘ 
Committee of Framingham. ‘‘ Without |} 
reserve or qualification, the best extant.” |} 
— Pres. Olin. ‘‘Surpassed in fullness |) 
and accuracy by none in our language.” 
— Pres. Wayland. “It far excels all 
others in giving and defining scientific 
terms.’”’— Pres. Hitchcock. ‘ The stand- 
ard wherever the English language is 
spoken, it deserves to be, must be, is, 
and will be.””— Prof. Stowe. ‘ An honor 
to the language.” —Pres. Humphrey. “ A 
copiousness, perspicuity, and accuracy not 
found in any other.” — Pres. Day. “A 
great improvement on all which have pre- | 
ceded.” — Pres. Bates. ‘‘ Worthy of gen- 
eral patronage.” — Pres. Woods. ‘ Most 
complete, accurate, and reliable of the 
eres > William B. Calhoun, Robert 
C. Winthrop, Richard S. Rust, Theodore 
F. King, Edmund Burke, John Young, 
Christopher Morgan, Alvah Hunt, Millard 
Fillmore, and Presidents Beecher, Larra- 
bee, Keller, Woolsey, Blanchard, Smith, 
and Knoz. 
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